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in a hurry... 


Quick truck delivery 


for industry everywhere! 


Here is protection for every industrial oil user. 2108 Texaco 
bulk plants serving every industrial neighborhood. Quick 
truck delivery on call by ‘phone. Your safeguard against 
embarrassing oil shortages . . . costly shutdowns. Every- 
where Texaco stands ready with first quality products, swift 


delivery, sound engineering help. Call 


THE TEXAS COMPANY in 48 States. 














PHONE OR MAIL COUPON 
TODAY FOR THIS 
9-POINT PRESENTATION 


NE single factor—the electri- 

fied keyboard of the Remington 
Rand “85” machine—often speeds 
up bookkeeping 20% or more. 


And that’s not the only saving! For 
as shown in Remington Rand’s new 
Model “85” presentation, there are 
9 major features which help to sim- 
plify the posting of accounting 
records. 


ONE MACHINE DOES MANY Joss. For 
example, you may post statement 
with du ely & an card and 
journal sheet all in one writing, with 
the machine computing balances and 
providing automatic line proof of 
entries and automatic daily control 
of all transactions. 


Because it’s flexible in design, Model 
“85” can accommodate any set of 
related forms for order writing, in- 
ventory, accounts payable, sales ex- 
pense distribution, payrolls and 
other applications. This means that 
smaller companies may have 100% 
machine posted records without in- 
vesting in more than one unit of 
equipment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY simpLiFieD. If the 
handling of Social Security . . . insur- 
ance and loan deductions . . . savings 
plans and other reports have added 
to your overhead cost, Model “85” 
also helps you avoid this extra ex- 
pense. Posts all the following forms to- 
gether: employee’s wage record, pay 
check (or pay envelop), deduction 
record and payroll journal. 

No need to maintain separate 
posting machines for this payroll 
work—Model ‘85’ can be 


switched at a moment’s notice 


OK: :14 from Remington Rand 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF OFFICE MACHINES AND SYSTEMS EQUIP- 


MENT 


PROVIDING COMPLETE INSTALLATION AND FULL RESPONSIBILITY. 
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from your customer accounts or 
other applications. 


ACT NOW AGAINST 1938 costs. Give 
your company new opportunities for 
1938 savings by checking through 
the “9-Point Presentation”. It takes 
less than twenty minutes. Phone 
Remington Rand’s local office today 
or mail the coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 34 
465 Washington Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please arrange to show me your "9-Point Presenta- 
tion” book on the Model 85”. I’m interested in 
( ) accounts receivable; ( ) accounts payable; 
( )inventories; ( ) payrolls; (__) all applications. 
Name.... 


Firm Name.... 


Street.... 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


“No quarter to business” is hard- 
ly likely to prove Washington’s 
course this quarter. 

* 
Pump-priming is of secondary, 
not primary, importance. 

* 


Outlook: Wobbliness, then side- 
ways movement, finally abound- 
ing recovery. 


Stock market bears will one day 
have their claws pulled. 
* 


The forgotten men at Washing- 
ton are responsible Presidential 
advisers. 

* 
Only compensation, not oily 
words, should compose Mexico's 
oil confiscation. 

* 
Some heavily-depreciated utility 
and rail bonds should appreciate 
in market value. 

* 


Inflation fears are over-inflated. 
* 


Don’t operate on the basis that 
nationwide wage reductions will 
be put into operation. 

* 


Reorganization could be spelled 
“regimentation.” 
* 


American New Dealers should 
take warning from what is befall- 
ing French New Dealers. 

* 


Governmental spending as an 
economic restorative has spent 
its force. 

* 
Is Lewis getting his dues by not 
getting as many dues? 

” 


A guess: Europe will shortly be- 
come less war-alarmed. 

_ 
Was it judicial to pre-judge TVA 
Chairman Morgan? 

* 


Prophecy: November will usher 
in Winter for rabid New Deal- 
ers. 

* 
Governmental regulation has de- 
railed our railroads. 

* 


Today's private views of Garner,. 
Farley, Jesse Jones on Roose- 
velt would be interesting—and 
revealing. 
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Light from Leaders 








I have no doubt whatever of the 
ultimate future of both the nation and 
the corporation—Myron C. Tay- 
Lor, retiring chairman, U. S. Steel 
Corp. 


Abandonment of our liberal policy 
would signal a revival of economic 
warfare which would inevitably re- 
sult in an increase of the political 
tension throughout the world. If we 
do not continue to move forward with 
the trade agreements program we 
shall not be standing still; we shall 
be going backward.—CorpELL HUuLL, 
Secretary of State. 


In my judgment the principle of 
high-pressure spending and unco- 
operative living are fundamentally 
unsound, and if followed will slowly 
but surely undermine the character 
of the individual and lead to the 
downfall of those nations and groups 
that follow them. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Close co-operation between pro- 
ducer, manufacturer and dealer is to- 
day’s key to profitable merchandising. 
—Epwarp Foss WItson, president, 
Wilson & Co. 


A theory may be attractive, but if 
it violates Universal Law, it fails to 
build the nation, and that failure is 
the signal flag warning us back. In- 
stinctively our people know that, for 
in their thinking they are already re- 
turning to the main road of elemen- 
tary honesty. — W. J. CAMERON, 
Ford Motor Co. 


Contrasting the first era of the 
New Deal, with the consequences 
which characterize the second era, 
may be likened to comments respect- 
fully made about a Yale Professor 
who wrote two books on the subject 
of psychology: When the first book 
appeared, only the Professor and 
God understood. it; but when the 
second book appeared, God dropped 
out.—C. F. Cuitps & Company. 


The opportunity for the individual 
to progress in any organization 
through ability and merit must be 
protected in order that progress may 
continue and the American standard 
of living be kept in the vanguard of 
the world—Witi1am S. Knupsen, 
president, General Motors Corp. 


The only way of increasing the na- 
tional income is by instigating a larger 
Production of goods and services.— 
Lonpon Economist. 
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Copyright 1938, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. 
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Customer Defaults 


When a good customer gets into financial difficulties and fails 
to pay for goods shipped, you suffer more than an immediate 
monetary loss: Your credit manager tightens up, discourages 
the sales division, refuses to O. K. apparently desirable orders, 
closes the door to potential profits. 


Prudent executives prevent this situation from arising; they 
insure their sales and thus definitely limit credit losses to a sum 
that they can safely stand. 


American Credit Insurance 


reimburses Manufacturers and Jobbers for losses caused by 
insolvencies or reorganizations, and liquidates delinquent ac- 
counts promptly. Capital is not in jeopardy, neither is it out 
financing your debtors’ business. 


All accounts may be insured, or special groups, individual 
debtors, non-rated debtors, on terms surprisingly liberal. Ask 
any American Credit representative for information. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . . J. F. McFadden, President 


Chamber of Commerce Building - . St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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OFFICE WOISE 


SLASHES PROFIT NEEDLESSLY 





How hundreds of companies have raised morale— 
reduced errors — and increased production — 
by hushing routine noise 


ORALE, efficiency, production and 

profit—you sacrifice them all if you 
tolerate every-day office noise. And the 
proof is in reports from others after hav- 
ing office noise hushed by Celotex Acous- 
tical Service—most widely experienced 
acoustical organization in the world! 


From these reports come such state- 
ments as ““Typing errors now 29% 
lower!’ “Errors by machine operators 
dropped 52%!” ““Absences were reduced 
37144%—employee turnover reduced 
47%!” “Increased efficiency by 8.8%!” 


For 15 years, Celotex Acoustical Service 


has offered business savings like these— 
has solved noise problems in everything 
from small offices to the largest theatres, 
stores and banks. With 5 different, scien- 
tific acoustical materials—293 individual 
items—any practical requirement of 
weight, maintenance, light reflection or 
building code as well as acoustics can be 
met without makeshift. 

Without obligation to you, let a Celotex 
Acoustical Service representative submit 
recommendations and costs for quieting 
part or all of your offices. For this FREE 
survey—and interesting free booklets— 
use the coupon below. 


ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS BY 


CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BSORBEX IBRAFRAM 
Ansongex. Acousti-CeLotex VISRAFRAM 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue PO ccccctubsbesbubeeosvadoebeueehasentebsanh teeth was 

Chicago, Illinois F 4-15-38 

(Please send FREE copy of “NOISE,” tT 
and copies of “Quiet Forum.” 

(OOWithout obligation to me, have a PIII. 0 0.065 60:000565665000 5500002805 h0enenneeeneckaebe 
representative survey our offices and 
estimate the cost of quieting them. Pi cevkecscanabad EE 5. saceeinanenie Pe. a scceens 
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What Readers Say 








Four Questions 


In Forses for March 15 (p. 5), 
four important and timely questions 
were asked by reader J. H. Jordan. 
Here are answers from other read- 
ers.—THE Epirors. 

* 


I find the first and third questions so 
closely related that one answer will suffice. 

1. Should not labor expending the same 
physical and mental effort receive the 
same compensation regardless of the in- 
dustry in which they work? 

3. Is not unrest and discontent fomented 
in industrial communities by the wide dif- 
ferential of compensation given labor, ex- 
pending the same physical and mental 
effort, by different corporations and in- 
dustries ? 

The answer is obviously YES to both 
questions. However, investigation will 
show that wage differentials in different 
industries do not cause as much labor un- 
rest as differentials existing in the same 
industry but in different companies. To 
compare the expenditure of physical and 
mental effort in totally unrelated industries 
would be a task well nigh impossible, but 
if each industry were to apply the latest 
methods of job evaluation to its own wage 
scale the result would be a_ reasonably 
equitable wage structure in all industries. 
Aside from promoting favorable employee 
relations, such a step by industry in general 
would go far toward eliminating the ad- 
vantages now held by companies operating 
in “cheap labor” sections over companies 
in the highly industrialized sections which 
must compete in the same markets. In 
addition it would open up markets in the 
present low wage areas for many products 
that are far below the possible saturation 
point. In short, equalization of wages in 
each industry on a national basis would be 
a tremendous aid to recovery at present 
and would act as a stabilizer in the future. 

2. If society determines the wages of 
labor through social values can society be 
influenced to pay equitable wages? 

Indirectly society does determine the 
wages of labor, but it cannot be denied 
that if labor and industry would co- 
operate there would be no difficulty, be- 
cause after all what is “society” if it is not 
labor and industry combined? Industry 
should make a serious attempt to educate 
workers as to the needs of industry, and 
as to the part labor itself plays in our 
economic “ups and downs.” Industry 
should encourage the organization of all 
workers in order to endow the labor move- 
ment with a typically reasonable American 
majority, then by offering constructive 
leadership help to guide this force in ways 
that will lead to harmony and co-operation 
to the betterment of both labor and in- 
dustry. 

4. How can these conditions be solved 
under free competition? 

The answers to the first three questions 
partly answer this last one. Each industry, 
through national trade associations and 

labor unions, should maintain wages in its 
various companies on an equitable basis. 
Existing laws in some states would aid in 
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enforcing the provisions of such a plan in 
cases where a company persisted in main- 
taining an unfair advantage. In other 
cases an educated buying public could be 
convinced that it is better for all concerned 
to buy products of companies which are fair 
to their employees and to other members 
of their industry—E. A. Casey, New 
Kensington, Pa. 
© 


I think Mr. Jordan’s four questions ap- 
pearing in the March 15 issue of Forses 
should arouse more discussion than any- 
thing else you have published in a long 
time. For several years I have wondered 
why these questions have not appeared in 
print. 

During my fifty years of observation, I 
have never noticed any inclination to over- 
haul our antiquated system of compensa- 
tion for workers. No one has ever at- 
tempted to explain why workers doing the 
same physical and mental effort receive 
more or less compensation in different in- 
dustries. I doubt that anyone has ever 
attempted to show the social value of one 
kind of work over that of another kind. 
Our system of paying workers grew up 
many years ago when we were living in a 
world entirely different from our present 
one, and the system has never been re- 
vamped. No one can give a logical ex- 
planation why a railroad engineer today 
should receive more for his day’s work 
than a street-car motorman in a large 
city. No one can explain why a plumber 
today should receive more pay than a car- 
penter; surely the services of either of 
these workers is valuable to society, but 
one is no more valuable than the other. 

Perhaps society needs re-education on 
the evaluation of services. 

If union organization is good for one 
group, then it should be good for all 
groups, and every person in every activity 
should be required to belong to his union. 
There is nothing fair about letting one 
group unionize and demand high wages 
while other workers who are just as essen- 
tial and valuable are compelled to accept 
whatever is offered them. We cannot hope 
to escape industrial unrest in this country 
until this inequitable system of compensa- 
tion is remodeled. 

I am a capitalist, if that term includes 
the owner of a small independent business, 
but I am also intensely interested in seeing 
the workers in various lines get a square 
deal, which they are not now getting under 
our compensation system which singles out 
certain groups to be favored—A. B. 
ZUTAVERN, president, Commercial Text- 
book Co., Ltd., South Pasadena, Calif. 


Excellent Aid 


I thoroughly enjoy Forses and consider 
it an excellent aid to keep posted in what 
is happening in the business world—W. 
Paut LANceFtEeLp, cashier, Portland Gas 
& Coke Co., Vancouver, Wash. 


” 
Parting Shot 


One reader, in non-renewing his sub- 
scription, sends a long “pome,” of which 
the last two pointed lines are: 

So, goodbye Forses, long may you reign 

Where you belong—Vermont and Maine. 





THIS NEW SIMPLE METHOD 


gives every office 


BETTER DUPLICATING 


ata New 
LOW PRICE 


HROUGH every office flows an 
genet stream of multiple 
communications, reports, records, 
varied forms and advertising. Busi- 
ness must have this stream, but it 
wants wider variety and higher 
quality of work at lower cost. 

This demand has been fulfilled. 
Every office can now have these 
advantages, and more! It can have 
Multigraph Duplicating ...a new, 
simpler method to produce superior 
quality, for more uses, at low cost. 
It’s an easy method for any em- 
ployee, and it’s speedy! 

With it you can use standard 
papers, without slip-sheeting. You 
can use both sides of the sheet. And 
you can easily do color work, with 
close registration. 
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Preparation 
of Copy 


' Greatly Simplified 


DupliMAT . . . sensational new 
duplicating medium ... is strong, 
specially treated paper. When pre- 
paring copy, use it exactly like 
any paper. Typewrite, write, draw, 
rule or trace on it. Clip it on the 
machine and start producing 
copies within a minute! 
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MULTIGRAPH 
DUPLICATOR 


Se ok ee ee 2 oe 


CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 
DupliMATs, 12¢ each 


) in boxes of 50. Lower in quontities 


f. o. b. Cleveland. Moderately: higher in Canc 


Write on business stationery for booklet, 
“THE NEW MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR,” 
and samples of the work. Then see a practi- 
cal demonstration at any Multigraph Sales 
Agency. Consult principal city telephone 
books for address of nearest office. 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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Long, long before the very birth 
of the automotive industry the 
men who laid the foundation of 
International Harvester were sell- 
ing millions of dollars worth of 
equipment annually, on “time.” 
Trucks came into the picture many 
years later. 

Inthe past 30 years tens of thou- 
sands of men have been helped 


to ownership of International 
Trucks by International Har- 
vester’s extension of credit. 

Pay CASH on delivery for your 
trucks when you can, and save all 
financing charges, but when cash 
must be conserved see what Inter- 
hational’s practical time-payment 
plan can offer you. Let International 
Trucks earn their way as you pay. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


The new 2-Ton International Model D-40 
with utility stake body 


One of the International Pick-up Trucks. 
These light-duty pick-up trucks come in 3 
sizes: the %-ton Model D-2 in two wheel- 
base lengths, 113 and 125 inches; and the %- 
to 1-ton Model D-15, wheelbase 130 inches. 

There are International Trucks for every 
hauling need from %-ton light delivery up to 
powerful six-wheelers. International dealers 
and Company-owned branches everywhere 
are at your service. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FACT AND 


April 15, 1938 


COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING”’ 


Pendulum now swinging in EACH successive trip I 
, a make strengthens my con- 
right direction 


viction that the pendulum of 
public opinion is swinging in 
the right direction, that politicians have lost their halo, 
that citizens are again rating prosperity above politics, 
that mud-slinging by Washington has ceased to register 
effectively, that the main demand is for jobs. The de- 
lusion that politicians could create prosperity by spend- 
ing limitless billions of taxpayers’ money has been ex- 
ploded. It is being realized more and more widely that 
the mainstay of employment, the mainstay of payrolls, 
the mainstay of prosperity is not the Government, which 
only spends the savings of the people, but business and 
industry, the creators of wealth, the employers of labor, 
the fillers of pay envelopes. 

Fear that Franklin D. Roosevelt will be elected for 
a third term is distinctly diminishing. Unemployment 
under his regime has spread more catastrophically than 
it ever did under any previous occupant of the White 
House, this notwithstanding his spending of the public’s 
money on a scale never before dared by any emperor, 
king or other ruler. 

Common sense is returning, returning throughout the 
land, returning in Congress. 

Whatever may happen temporarily, it can now be safe- 
ly assumed that the United States will by-and-by again 
go forward and attain heights of prosperity never before 
approached. 

* 

THE current quarter should 
prove no worse than the first 
quarter, perhaps moderately 
better. At various points the 
downswing has either ceased or greatly slowed up. Many 
corporation heads still feel their duty, under such circum- 
stances, is to sit on the fence. This attitude is entirely 
understandable. 


Panickyness should be 
avoided 


N 


Nevertheless, they should derive encouragement from 
the manifestly changing attitude of the public towards 
those who have contributed to intensifying the economic 
recession. _That President Roosevelt is no longer held 
in awe as a super-man by either Congress or the people, 
is becoming clearer daily. Even assuming that he has 
not modified his own ideas and ambitions, the prospect 
grows that he will feel impelled, for diplomatic political 
reasons, to hold himself more or less in check, on the basis 
that additional “anti” policies would not be endorsed. 

Moreover, a similar stand is being taken throughout 
the country towards disruptive labor leaders, unreason- 
able labor tactics. 

In my opinion, the security markets have discounted 
everything short of a major war, have discounted the 
shrinkage already suffered in earnings and further re- 
cession than is now within sight. Panickyness should 


be avoided. 
* 


Things left unsettled settle down, not up. 


* 


AMERICA admittedly has 
incomparably the best tele- 
phone system in the world. 
The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company is recognized by every competent 
business man as having been run extremely efficiently. 
It has made it possible for the American people to enjoy 
half of all the telephones in the world. Visiting Euro- 
peans marvel at the rapidity with which they can be 
connected with any number, anywhere. This writer 
tried to use Britain’s long-distance service last Summer, 
but gave up, so excessive were the delays. 

Yet along comes a Washington bureaucrat, unknown 
to fame, who poses as a super-genius, capable of instruct- 
ing the telephone management how they should really 
do things—and proclaiming that rates could be reduced 


Bureaucrats who pose as 
business geniuses 
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25% without reducing profits! 
is woefully wasting his time in the role of a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission: He should be 
immediately placed in charge of half-a-dozen of America’s 
most mammoth enterprises, such as American Tele- 
phone, in certain respects the largest organization in the 
world; General Electric, Metropolitan Life (also a 


This super-master mind 


world’s largest), General Motors (another world’s 
largest), U. S. Steel (another world’s largest )—and 
perhaps a popcorn stand at a street corner. 

You and I, as taxpayers and as telephone users, will 
have to foot a bill of some $5,000,000 for such twaddle. 
Not even his own bureaucratic associates can subscribe 
to it. Why one member of the Commission should have 
been permitted to go off half-cocked with such an utterly 
absurd, utterly childish effusion, it is hard to understand. 
It is not the report of the Commission, only the ama- 
teurish, astigmatic vaporings of one member. 

If the intention was to release it as a trial balloon, it 
has been abundantly punctured. 

Yet New Dealers, if accorded their own way, would 
gaily usurp not only regulatory authority over private 
enterprise, but, as this amazing “finding” reveals, would 
seize managerial functions. 

It is to laugh—or, rather, to weep. Except that 
thoughtful citizens are hardly likely to take such cocky 
bureaucrats as seriously as they take themselves. 


* 


IS WHAT has _hap- 
pened in Akron typical? 
When the city’s largest 
plant, Goodyear, experi- 
enced a strike in 1936, flagrant lawlessness was allowed 
to go unchecked. Led and incited by CIO, thousands 
of workers, many of them armed, took possession not 
only of the plant but of thoroughfares as well. The police 
acted impotently. Mob rule dominated. Citizens, cowed, 
kept quiescent. Local newspapers, ditto. 

Akron naturally became a marked city. Leading rub- 
ber companies located or expanded plants elsewhere. 
All attempts to attract new industries were abandoned 
as hopeless. Unemployment kept on expanding and ex- 
panding until today fully one-third of the entire com- 
munity is receiving relief... . 

The attitude of the townfolks towards CIO disturbers 
has changed. Tolerance of labor lawlessness has ceased. 
All classes have had it brought home to them that Akron 
has suffered grave, perhaps irreparable, injury, that the 
community has been pushed downhill, that conditions 
and opportunities have sustained a heavy blow. 

When Goodrich recently sounded out its workers as 
to whether they preferred a reduction in wages to having 
5,000 jobs leave Akron, the employees and local senti- 
ment favored keeping the pay envelopes at home. But 
CIO leaders butted in. They feared that their stand- 
ing would be impaired, that payers of dues would no 
longer regard them as omnipotent overlords of employers. 

Akronites have turned against absentee CIO dom- 
ination. So have the city’s newspapers. 


Is this typical of what is 
happening elsewhere? 


The people 
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vow that they will not again submit to mob violence. 
They proclaim readiness to fight, if necessary, to preserve 
law and order. 

Is this evolution in sentiment paralleled in many other 
communities? In my opinion, it is. 


* 


WOULD it be good busi- 
ness and good for business 
were a new political party 
to be organized, a party 
comprising both Democrats and Republicans opposed to 
intensification of New Deal policies? That President 
Roosevelt is losing his former extraordinary hold is be- 
ing demonstrated in many ways and directions. An 
increasing number of Democrats are turning against his 
undemocratic aspirations. Coalition of them and Repub- 
licans surely could accomplish more than any strictly 
Republican campaign. 

Robert A. Wright, of a long line of Republicans, 
espousing this idea, emphasizes: 

On the one side would be all those believing in a government 
supported by the people, interfering in private affairs to the 
least possible extent consistent with good order; on the other 
side, a party believing in government dedicated to the support of 
“deserving New Dealers” and to directing our daily lives, with 


virtually all authority vested in an individual calling himself 
“The head of the nation.” 


Would new political party 
be good for business? 


Shouldn’t patriotism be put before a party badge? 


* 


Satisfying others is important. Satisfying yourself 
is more important. 


* 


“DO you want me to stick 
my neck out?” has been the 
response of hundreds of busi- 
ness leaders during recent 
years when I have asked them to let me quote their 
privately-expressed criticisms of Administration policies. 
Only a handful of conspicuous men of affairs have dared 
voice their convictions concerning the unwisdom of vari- 
ous New Deal proposals. 


Should you “stick your 
neck out’? 


But has not the time come for every responsible citi- 
zen to exercise his inherited right of free speech, to com- 
ment publicly on public affairs, whether favorable or un- 
favorable to the political party today in power? Im- 
portant Congressional elections impend. Should busi- 
ness men, clothed with the responsibility of filling pay 
envelopes, keep mum? 

I don’t think they should. It was perhaps different 
in the “cracking down” days of NRA. It was perhaps 
different when Franklin D. Roosevelt was ruling Amer- 
ica with an unquestioned hand. But constitutional gov- 
ernment is returning. Congress is no longer a yes-yes- 
yes nonentity. 

Every employer is as entitled to voice his views on 
national subjects as is President Roosevelt or John L. 
Lewis or Ickes or Jackson. Manliness, patriotism, self- 
respect, all demand they do so. 
engulfed the American republic. 


Hitlerism hasn’t yet 












CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





A. VANDERZEE 


“LET Mr. Chrysler, Mr. Hutchin- 
son and other fellows at the top worry 
about politics; they are more capable 
of doing that job than you or I. Let 
us concentrate on our job, selling 
Dodge cars and trucks.” 

That exhortation was ringingly 
given a large gathering of Dodge 
dealers a long time ago by A. van- 
DerZee, then Dodge general sales 
manager. 

His prescription worked, worked 
so well that I understand the Dodge 
dealers (who also handle Plymouth ) 
now actually market half of all Chrys- 
ler Corporation sales. 

Reward: Election to the specially- 
created position of vice-president of 
the parent corporation in charge of 
development of sales and of dealer 
relations for all Chrysler units. 

Few executives work as hard as 
those in the auto industry. And few 
in it work as hard as “Van.” He 
travels everyhere. His straight-from- 
the-shoulder talk, combined with his 
genial personality, inspires those on 
the firing line. He abjures pessimism 
as well as politics. Broad-shouldered 
six-footer, handsome in a he-man 
way, he wins the cordial co-operation 
of dealers, salesmen, wherever he 
goes. 


SHINING examples of executives 
who travel extensively, given in our 
last issue, have prompted one reader 
to send this: 

“L. R. Powell, Jr., receiver of the 
Seaboard Railway, constantly covers 
his 5,000 miles of road in his busi- 
ness car, and often gets aboard hand 
cars with his section men. He serves 
weekly crop reports and gives other 
valuable aid to actual and prospective 
landowners, through his agricultural 
department. His industrial depart- 
ment has attracted 140 new industries 
of a permanent nature in three years 


L. R. POWELL, JR. 


to the States his line serves, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 
“The first Southern line to intro- 
duce air-conditioning, Seaboard, un- 
der Pioneer Powell, has gone in heav- 
ily for de luxe New York-Florida 
trains. Operating revenues last year 
increased almost $4,500,000.” 


LEONOR F. LOREE, last of the 
Old School, hard-boiled, over-ambi- 
tious and under-scrupulous railroad 
magnates, has, at the long last, re- 
tired as president of the Delaware & 
Hudson, aged 80. 

Some of his methods and maneu- 
vering were entirely unsuited to mod- 
ern ethics. For years he contrived 
to pocket two very fat salaries. It 
was revealed in court that, through 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, he feathered 
his own nest through buying stock in 
a road he knew he was later going 
to take over at a fancy price. His 
Napoleonic ambitions led him into 
doing things in violation of the spirit 
of the law and into hoodwinking the 
I.C.C. Loree’s_ stock-jobbery cost 
his stockholders dearly. 

His son, J. T. Loree, is vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Delaware & Hud- 
son operations. 


CONGRATULATIONS to Paul 
G. Hoffman, Studebaker president, 
on receiving the 1937 Grand Award 
of the Commercial Investment Trust 
Safety Foundation. The $5,000 cash 
accompanying the award he turned 
over to two employees of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, of which 
Mr. Hoffman is president. Auto 
accidents, auto fatalities constitute 
one of industrial America’s gravest 
problems. Mr. Hoffman is confident 
that the fatality rate can be reduced 
more than one-third through intelli- 
gent, persistent education, planning, 






LAWRENCE W. ROBERT, JR. 


action. (For some results, see p. 20.) 
That would be something! 


MORE communities, cities, States, 
realizing that PWA and WPA jobs 
are not one-two-three with honest-to- 
goodness jobs, are bestirring them- 
selves to attract new industries. 

Among leaders now most active are 
nine Governors—Bibb Graves, Ala- 
bama; Clyde R. Hoey, North Caro- 
lina; Olin D. Johnston, South Caro- 
lina; E. D. Rivers, Georgia; Fred 
P. Cone, Florida; Hugh White, Mis- 
sissippi; Gordon Browning, Tennes- 
see; Richard W. Leche, Louisiana; 
A. B. Chandler, Kentucky—who have 
organized the Southeastern Gover- 
nors’ Conference, under the dynamic 
inspiration and direction of Lawrence 
Wood Robert, Jr.—‘‘Chip” to his 
friends. 

An aggressive advertising cam- 
paign is under way, with such promis- 
ing reactions that it is planned to 
develop a nationwide program cover- 
ing several years. 

In view of revolutionary economic 
changes throughout the world, this 
movement embodies farsighted busi- 
ness statesmanship. The rest of the 
world is no longer dependent upon 
the South’s cotton. The South’s sal- 
vation lies in blossoming industrially, 
in expanding such new industries as 
paper-making from pine trees, and in 
bringing into the territory more in- 
dustrial plants, either independent 
companies or branches of national 
organizations. 

“Chip” Robert is an unusual, not 
to say unique, go-getter. A technic- 
ally-trained engineer and president of 
Robert & Company, of Atlanta, im- 
portant industrial engineering firm, 
his record included service as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury and he 
now is secretary and acting treasurer 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Robert £. Wood: 


Statistics Steer His Business 


With Wood at the helm, Sears, 


Roebuck & Company has just reported the largest sales and 
profits in its history for 1937. . . . How does Wood get re- 
sults? How does he handle subordinates? And why does his 

hobby help his business to thrive? 


pect a hobby to equip someone to 

quadruple the business of a major 
corporation in twelve years. Yet this, 
believe it or not, is in brief what has 
happened at Sears, Roebuck. 

Here is a classic example of how 
it works, told wherever Sears men 
gather. The head merchandising man 
was, a few years back, going over the 
holiday-trade results with the presi- 
dent, Robert E. Wood. Said Wood, 
“That’s a terrible carryover of toys 
at Seattle, for a store’s first year. 
How did you figure their quota, any- 
how ?” 

“We sent them just the usual pro- 
portion for that type of store, the 
same as we use everywhere else.” 

“Of course you would run into 
trouble, then,” the chief pointed out 
patiently. “The birth rate in Wash- 


[J rect is you would hardly ex- 
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Arthur Van Vlissingen 


ington is the lowest in the United 
States, so there are fewer children 
there per capita. Naturally you can’t 
sell as many toys there as in any 
other State. Watch it next time, will 
you please?” 

Practically any question that arises 
in business, Wood relates offhand to 
national statistics. His hobby is poring 
over Census Bureau reports. His sec- 
retary makes sure that every eight- 
pound volume reaches him as soon 
as it leaves the Government Printing 
Office. A shelf in his office vault 
groans under these tomes. His home 
library abounds in a still greater se- 
lection of plain and fancy figure books. 
Just as our grandfathers in times of 
stress turned to their Bibles, R. E. 
Wood turns to the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. 

Do not get Wood wrong. He is 


no dry-as-dust statistician, no drudge 
with his nose always in his work. He 
keeps his hobby so well hidden that 
only after fifteen years of acquaintance 
and Heaven knows how many hours 
of conversation did I discover his 
bent for publications of the Census 
Bureau. He plays an excellent game 
of bridge, just a mite dogged in the 
bidding. He fishes and hunts. He 
has as many friends as any man you 
can pick—real friends, not merely 
folks who know him. 

Graduated from West Point in 
1900, Wood went to Panama in 1905 
on detached duty during construction 
of the Canal. He worked up to con- 
siderable eminence in handling labor 
and in purchasing. Then, in 1915, 
he resigned from the Canal service 
and retired from the Army to join 
du Pont for a few months, then be- 
came assistant to the president of 
General Asphalt Company. When the 
United States joined the Allies, Wood 
re-entered the Army and sailed for 
France with the 42nd Division as 
colonel of infantry. 

Heading the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment in Washington was Gen- 
eral Goethals of Panama Canal fame. 
Told to pick himself the best possible 
man to head up Army purchasing, 
he asked for R. E. Wood. So back 
to the States came Wood as Briga- 
dier General, subsequently to become 
Director of Purchases and Storage 
in charge of all Army supplies ex- 
cept ordnance and aircraft. He rated 
a dollar-a-year assistant, Robert J. 
Thorne, president of Montgomery 
Ward & Company. 

Thorne knew a good man when he 
met one, even in uniform; on March 
1, 1919, General Wood returned to 
civil life as general merchandise man- 
ager of Montgomery Ward. A year 
later Wood was vice-president in 
charge of merchandising. A good 
many Ward old-timers recall his few 
years wistfully, for it was then that 
Ward’s volume threatened to reach 
first place in the mail-order industry. 

But times, and _ stock control, 
changed. Wood resigned. Offers of 


.good jobs at once poured in. What 


his chief competitor thought of him 
is told by the dates. He resigned on 
September 26, 1924. On November 
3, 1924, he was elected vice-president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 

He went to work under a brand- 
new president, Charles M. Kittle, 
who that same day came from the 
Illinois Central. (Kittle died within 
three years, and Wood moved up to 
become president.) The men who 
had built up Sears, Roebuck were 
getting old. They handed over the 
active management and responsibility 
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to Kittle and Wood; and presently 
the two found themselves knee-deep 
in a general program of expansion. 
Veteran Sears executives today 
say that fifteen years ago theirs was 
a provincial business tied to one meth- 
od of distribution. Wood and Kittle 
started in to make it a national insti- 
tution for distributing merchandise 
by whatever method is most econom- 
ical and efficient under any circum- 
stances. Their first task was to spread 
their chain of mail-order houses all 
the way across the nation—there had 
been Sears plants only at Chicago, 
Dallas, Philadelphia and Seattle. 
Wood’s background of statistical in- 
formation had long since convinced 
him that the nation’s great future de- 
velopment lay toward the South. 
Kittle, fresh from the Illinois Central, 
had the same ideas. Over a chorus 


of protests they built new plants at 
Memphis and Atlanta, Los Angeles 
and Kansas City and Minneapolis. 
If efficient distribution had prospered 
in the Corn Belt, why should it not 
prosper just as well in the South and 
Southwest ? 

Next enterprise was a chain of re- 
tail stores. Wood’s statistical hobby 
had forewarned him of the effect 
roads and automobiles were having 
on crossroads stores and mail-order 
buying habits.* So when Sears came 
face-to-face with the need to open 
stores as Montgomery Ward was do- 
ing or resign first place in its indus- 
try, his previous years of thinking 
and research were invaluable. 

Montgomery Ward had chosen 
mostly smaller towns, which left 
Wood just what he wanted. “We do 
a good business in the country towns 












already, and country-town people will 
probably continue mail-order buying 
for the sake of the saving it can bring 
over any stores,” he reasoned. “We 
have never had any worthwhile mail- 
order business in the larger cities. 
Let’s get large-city volume by putting 
in department stores that can com- 
pete with anybody.” 

His Census Reports and similar 
figures told him that the automobile 
was tending to decentralize big-city 
shopping areas. But to cover many 
of the larger cities and permit adver- 
tising in city newspapers would re- 
quire two or three or even more out- 
lying stores per town. So, while 
everyone was saying it could not be 
done, Sears proceeded to set up three 
big stores in Los Angeles, two in 
Cleveland, and so on. 

Sears’ “A stores,” in the company 


ae. 
Wood, a realist, gets along even with New Dealers—Harry Hopkins, for one 


jargon, are particularly strong in the 
South. Wood saw to that, from his 
census figures. The Southern birth 
rate remains higher, which means 
more and more people will have to 
move to town. Crop shifts are certain 
to dislodge many Southern farmers 
from the land. He sees the south- 
ward trend of industry as unavoidable 
—how otherwise would these rural 
population surpluses be supported ? So 
he is betting on Southern cities. 

But for all his addiction to statis- 
tics, he is not just a mathematical 
manager. R. E. Wood is ever-so- 
much more interested in men than in 
methods, and is optimist enough to 
believe he can rely on his people to 
develop their own methods. When 
the stores were being planned, he set 
up the organization for a radical and 
rapid evolution. At its outset it must 





have the conventional armies of su- 
pervisors and other functionaries to 
get it started. Said Wood, “We need 
them now, but we are going to de- 
velop managers who can run their 
stores to fit their communities. We'll 
gradually get rid of the supervisory 
force.” 

It worked out exactly as he planned. 
Today the manager of each of the 
Sears retail stores—more than 400 
in Classes A, B, and C combined— 
reports directly to the president. 
Though an administrative assistant 
looks over store reports and gets 
things ready for the chief, the only 
man who is boss over a store man- 
ager is R. E. Wood. 

Of course this cannot be done. 

But Wood does it. He knows every 
store, every manager, every operating 
statement. At regional conventions, 





International 
He finds that facing facts saves energy 


while other officers preside over meet- 
ings, Wood talks with the store man- 
agers one by one. Because he knows 
offhand the figures for every store 
and every town, he gets right down 
to cases and covers the situation thor- 
oughly in ten or twenty minutes. He 
and the manager take up the discus- 
sion where they left off six months or 
a year before. Even though the boss 
has brought no detailed records, he 
can quote comparative figures just as 
well as the manager who has only one 
store on his mind. 

When General Wood works, he 
really works. When he plays, he will 
not work. Classic example is his Sum- 
mer vacation. He and a number of 
his closest friends go hunting, always 
for big game and always in some 
remote region. Last Summer they 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How Nine Companies Win Friends 


Edwin Laird Cady 


once were content to push their 

products and keep themselves in 
the background, now are finding 
ways to make people know and un- 
derstand the organizations behind the 
products. In short, they want to 
develop personalities for themselves 
in the public mind. 

They have two good reasons for 
doing it. The first is the sales- 
building reason of increasing adver- 
tising and selling effectiveness, in- 
ducing customer loyalty, and en- 
hancing stockholder co-operation. 
People like to deal with friends. 

The second is the constant threat 
that unknown corporations which 
make well-known products will have 
their personalities supplied for them 
by agitators or by writers of “fear” 
books. 

There is nothing imaginary about 
this threat. It is serious—as is 
amply proved in a recent survey 
made by Lord & Thomas and dis- 
cussed by Edgar Kobak before the 
American Management Association. 
The study showed that out of hun- 
dreds of people interviewed, only one 
in five knew anything definitely good 
or bad about a long list of large com- 
panies. It seems clear, therefore, that 
any large company’s reputation is 
wide open to sabotage among the un- 
informed 80%. 

It is also notable that the in- 
formed 20% held both good and bad 
opinions about the companies—and 
that the bad opinions they held coin- 
cided closely with the statements 
about the companies which business 
baiters were publicizing. 


The Race Can Still Be Won 


Wy ‘once ere co companies which 


The assigning of reputations to 
big corporations therefore appears to 
be a race between their friends and 
their enemies—and a race in which 
80% of the prizes are as yet unwon. 

But how can a company person- 
alize or humanize itself? 

It cannot, of course, simply stand 
up and say: “Thus-and-so is our 
character.” People have to be shown. 

There are many ways of doing it. 
Undoubtedly the most important, 
from the sales-plus-public-relations 
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angle, is by working through em- 
ployees who are in direct contact 
with the public. And it will undoubt- 
edly be the most successful if one 
fundamental principle is applied: To 
personalize itself through employees, 
a company must first personalize it- 
self to them. 

Railway Express Agency, for ex- 
ample, believes that the company it- 
self is, simply, the sum of all of its 
employees plus all of their activities. 
Therefore, it personalizes itself to its 
57,000 employees by telling them all 
about each other. The problems 
they meet, the extra services they 
perform, the letters of praise they 
receive, the difficulties and peculiar- 
ities of their territories—those are 
the facts which the expressmen need 
to know about each other in order to 
see their company as a pleasant per- 
sonality and to pass this feeling on. 

The company gives them the facts 
through a new company magazine 
called Selling, an Educational Digest 
which outlines territorial conditions 
and special opportunities, and the 
well-established Express Messenger. 
The all-around result is more imag- 
ination in selling, in servicing and in 
handling of complaints. The entire 
Railway Express Agency organiza- 
tion thus becomes personalized as an 
institution for considerate personal 
service—which is exactly what the 
company’s executives want. 

The Borden Company (milk and 
dairy products) also believes that 
personalizing itself to the public be- 
gins by personalizing itself to its men. 
The tools are motion pictures, talk- 
ing still pictures, talks by executives, 
question-and-answer sessions, and 
the work of the route supervisors, 
who are in intimate touch with their 
groups of 24 to 30 deliverymen. 
Strict care of vehicles, coffee and 
doughnuts at company expense be- 
fore starting the day’s work, are 
among the additional details which 
tell the men what their company is 
really like. 

With this background of personal 
feeling about their company, the 
milkmen are well prepared to go out 
and do a real selling job on a prod- 
uct which is highly competitive and 


which, therefore, must be sold largely 
on the personality of the company as 
reflected by the men who represent it. 

The attitude of the deliveryman for 
a laundry company is just as impor- 
tant as that of the milkman in his 
employer’s sales-plus-public-relations 
program. Given reasonably equal 
price and quality of work, the ability 
of almost any laundry company to 
exist depends on the loyalty which 
customers develop toward individual 
routemen. Consequently, laundries 
often go far beyond careful training 
to make sure that their routemen 
portray the type of company person- 
ality which will hold the loyalty of 
housewives to those companies as 
companies. 


It’s More Than Salesmanship 


An example is Cleanart, Inc., of 
Yonkers, N. Y. Its symbol is a 
routeman standing at military atten- 
tion beside two bundles of finished 
laundry. The routemen are uni- 
formed in the same warm maroon 
color which is used in the painting 
of delivery trucks and in the com- 
pany’s wrapping paper—another sym- 
bol which is an attempt to unify and 
carry right on through to customers 
the same spirit of friendly courtesy 
which the management shows in its 
contacts with employees. Further- 
more, machine operators have their 
own sales contests and are given 
rewards for selling the company’s 
service to their friends and acquaint- 
ances, thereby developing a feeling of 
responsibility for quality of work 
which the company believes could be 
obtained in no other way. The ulti- 
mate result is that, in being cordial 
to customers, routemen are reflecting 
the actual personality of their com- 
pany and all of its employees rather 
than using mere salesmanship. 

The subject of uniforms almost 
always crops up in any discussion of 
personalizing. While the use of uni- 
forms for employees is by no means a 
new idea (Forses, Jan. 15, 1937), 
it is receiving much new study in 
the light of today’s need for better 
all-around public relations. The Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company, 
for example, finds that the public 





trusts meter readers and gives them 
access to homes more readily if they 
are uniformed, and that uniforms are 
taken as evidence of orderly manage- 
ment. This is typical of the experi- 
ence of scores of companies; there 
seems to be something about a uni- 
form which inspires employees, and 
helps to control their personalizing 
of the company. 

Personalizing in one of its most 
charming forms is found in the uni- 
formed young ladies who attend tele- 
phone pay stations. 

The whole personalizing objective 
of the telephone companies is to make 
the public see them in their true char- 
acters of friendly courtesy, swift 
efficiency and willing service. Ac- 


Borden, among other things, gives 
routemen an early-morning snack 


N. Y. Telephone attendants choose their own uniforms 


cordingly, pay-station attendants are 
hand-picked from the central-station 
operators for their ability to portray 
exactly those ideas. 

In carrying out this program, the 
method of selecting the girls’ uni- 
forms is important; for the attend- 
ants must be kept at their psycholog- 
ical peak—and a uniform which 
rubbed their feminine instinct for 
clothes the wrong way would be dis- 
astrous. 

The uniforms worn by New York 
Telephone Company attendants, for 
example, are really dresses, chosen 
from the stock racks of fashionable 
women’s clothing suppliers at a 
wholesale cost, paid by the company, 
of up to $20 each. Actual selection 


Public Relations Are 
Employee Relations 


Friendly contacts between em- 
ployees and customers are vital. 
But to sell themselves to the 
public, companies must first sell 
themselves to employees. Here 
are four methods of doing it 








tollows a standard procedure: First, 
the girls vote on color preferences; 
next, suppliers submit as many as 
forty or fifty samples; finally, the 
choice is made by supervisors work- 
ing with a committee of five girls 
who discuss and try on the uniforms. 

Companies which manufacture and 
sell gasoline and oil were among the 
first to see the need of personalizing 
themselves to the public through 
their employees. The remarkable 
service and courtesy which the mo- 
torist finds at many filling stations 
is a result. 

Nor does any motorist on crowded 
highways doubt the ability of a tank- 
truck driver to give his company a 

(Continued on page 40) 


Railway Express encourages acquaint- 
anceship among all employees 
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Cities Service's training includes company policies 
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The president of a large spe- 
ciaity manufacturing organiza- 
tion (let’s call him Hamilton) was 
speaking. Like many another patient 
whose mental upsets are caused by 
business worries, he was “telling me 
all about it.” 

“Who is Smith?” I asked. 

“My salesmanager,” he replied. 
His voice was jerky, betraying keen 
agitation. “Been with me twenty 
years. Started as office boy. Became 
star salesman. I made him salesman- 
ager eight years ago. 

“Biggest mistake I ever made in 
my life. He’s no executive and never 
will be. Why, the poor slob has the 
whole salesforce in an uproar. I’m 
really doing him a favor by letting 
him out. If I don’t, someone will 
shoot him!” 

“Wait a minute, please,” I inter- 
rupted. “You're not talking rationally 
at all. Calm down, now, and give me 
a complete picture of Smith; how he 
works, plays, and so on.” 

The story, as I got it, was that 
Smith had completely “lost his grip.” 
For a week or two, he would be a 
veritable human dynamo, brimful of 
vim, with a personality that melted 
everything in its path. His salesmen 
would think he was the greatest thing 
on earth. Things would hum. Then, 
he would lapse into apathy ; be sullen, 
uncommunicative, disinterested, or 
just openly nasty. And everyone 
would be in a turmoil, as they were 
that very day. It had happened so 
often that the president was tired of 
it all. He’d just have to fire Smith. 

“Don’t do that,” I said. “Let me 
check up and see if I can find out 
what’s wrong.” 

Subsequent examination showed, as 
I had suspected, that the salesman- 
ager’s trouble was entirely mental. 

Smith, it developed, was a manic- 
depressive. Every normal human be- 
ing can be classified according to ex- 
isting abnormal mental states, or 
psychoses: Manic-depressive, para- 
noid, melancholic, dementia-praecox, 
etc. This does not mean that under 
ordinary circumstances, a person will 


7 ’VE got to fire Smith!” 
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Don't Fre That Man! 


Louis E. Bisch, M. D., Ph. D. 


As told to FORBES 


As this report reveals, the psychiatrist with 
his studies of human behavior and the results 
that stem from it can contribute much to 
business... Eminent in his field, Dr. Bisch 


has written many books, ranging from 
scientific works to the recent best-selling 
“Be Glad You're Neurotic” 


develop the psychosis (or form of 
insanity) after which his emotional 
make-up is patterned. It does mean, 
however, that he will become that 
type if stress and strain become so 
great that he breaks down mentally. 

Like Smith, most of us are manic- 
depressives. It is characteristic of 
normal manic-depressives that their 
emotional patterns describe a regular 
“up-and-down” cycle. For a while, 
they are on top of the world. Then, 
for apparently no reason, they go into 
a slump. They can’t help it. They’re 
built that way. 

Acting on my suggestion, Hamil- 
ton advised Smith to make a psycho- 
gram, or up-and-down chart of his 
emotional cycles. It was found that 
Smith reached his peak approximate- 
ly every tenth day, then descended to 
the bottom of his psychographic curve 
on the ensuing tenth day. And with 
each change came the accompanying 
symptoms that had so distressed his 
superior. 

That was the situation. Now, what 
was the cure? 

Fairly simple. Smith was advised 
to avoid holding important confer- 
ences or making serious decisions 
during the depressive, or “down,” 
phases of his manic-depressive cycles, 
lest he continue to infect his organi- 
zation with the virus of his melan- 
cholia during those periods. Instead, 
he was to devote his time to analyses, 
studies, and such activities as call for 
no great amount of human contact. 
Such times, he was told, would be 
ideal for formulating new plans, 
checking sales records, and similar 
activities calling for critical, analytical 
thinking. 

When the manic, or “up” period 
arrived, he would be ready to move 
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ahead under the full power of his per- 
sonality and enthusiasm. Meanwhile, 
he was urged to counteract the effects 
of his slumps by outdoor sports, and 
other wholesome diversions. 

Was the treatment successful ? 

Well, I’m told that this company’s 
current sales campaign is proceeding 
at the going rate of 146% of quota; 
and this in spite of the current drop 
in business. 

I have gone to some length in cit- 
ing this example, because it illustrates 
the whole point of my story. Busi- 
ness is slowly but surely realizing that 
for too long it has regarded itself as 
a purely intellectual activity; that it 
is, in reality, an emotional activity, 
conducted by emotional mechanisms 
—human beings. Minds may rule the 
business, but emotions rule the minds. 
Intellects may create plans and poli- 
cies, but they do so against a back- 
ground of human emotions. This may 
be the Machine Age, but people— 
flesh-and-blood human beings, with 
human sensibilities and emotions— 
still operate the machines. 

Many psychiatric patients, victims 
of neuroses and complexes, are key 
executives of large corporations. Nine 
times out of ten, their mental prob- 
lems arise from corporate problems 
which quickly transmute themselves 
into problems of human relations. To 
the lay mind, these problems are often 
extremely complex. To the psychia- 
trist, they are basically simple. 

In almost every case it is necessary 
to point out that the key to the par- 
ticular situation lies in directed self- 
study. The answers are unfailingly 
revealed not by the conscious, but by 
the unconscious mind (often referred 
to as the subconscious )—that deeper 
part of the individual that constitutes 
his real self. 

By and large, our thoughts, im- 
pressions, desires, and motivations 
originate in the unconscious mind. 
From there they pass into the con- 
scious mind, where they are graded, 
sifted,. and approved or rejected by 
that censor-of-sorts, the conscience, 
or super-ego. 

Without lapsing too deeply into 
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technicalities, let me point out that 
every human experience and impres- 
sion is recorded in the unconscious 
mind, where it combines with others 
to form a background of prejudice, 
opinion, or desire. Thus, business 
men often unknowingly acquire prej- 
udices which gradually result in re- 
sistances to ideas and people, and 
which, in the process, create defenses 
against those ideas and people. Under 
emotional stress, these latent defenses 
rise to the fore, where they manifest 
themselves in expressed opinions, de- 
cisions, physical actions, and other 
manifestations of the ego, or con- 
scious mind. 
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fearful for their own jobs, found new 
positions. The personnel turnover in 
the office was rapid. And within a 
year this engineer discovered that he 
had lost most of his good men. 

The demoralization in his own of- 
fice quickly spread to his clients. They 
stopped doing business with him and 
turned to his competitors. His sales 
dropped off ; his profits decreased ; he 
was headed for failure. And yet all 
this happened within twelve 
short months. 

What were the reasons for 
all these difficulties in an or- 
ganization with such promis- 
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since groups are slower to act and 
react than are individuals, it often 
happens that while a key executive 
may revert from the depressive to the 
manic state in a day or so, the or- 
ganization as a whole may not com- 
plete the transition for weeks or 
months. The effect is like that ob- 
served in the game of snap-the-whip 
played by small children. The lead- 
er quickly recovers his equilibrium, 
while those down the 
line describe a wider arc 
and require a much 
longer time to return to 
the mental balance they 
originally maintained. 
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these actions, or mani- 
festations of the ego 
are caused by complexes 
and neuroses, they are 
attributed to anything 
but the real reasons. In other words, 
we often deceive ourselves by believ- 
ing that we are open-minded, when 
actually our complexes make it im- 
possible for us to be fair and unbiased. 

Recently a young and apparently 
successful engineer found himself on 
the brink of disaster. He had started 
his company in the middle of the last 
depression, built it up to a ten-mil- 
lion-dollar enterprise, and seemed 
destined for unusual success. But 
there was one discordant note. Dur- 
ing the time of his spectacular rise, 
he had nonetheless found difficulty 
with a few of his subordinates. “They 
don’t see eye-to-eye with me,” he 
complained. 

So he fired these men—many of 
whom were older and more experi- 
enced technicians—and hired new 
employees. 

Many of his other subordinates, 
surprised at this turn of events and 





Well, the engineer in question was 
young and ambitious, but also he was 
suffering from an inferiority complex, 
for which he was compensating, on 
the conscious level, with an exag- 
gerated ego. To satisfy this ego, he 
hired and fired older and more ex- 
perienced men. This gave him a 
“kick” ; fed his pride; although actu- 
ally he did not realize what was mo- 
tivating him. When he found that 
he could not agree with his associates, 
instead of trying to understand them 
and iron out their difficulties, he dis- 
missed them and took on new men. 
The result was inevitable. 

Hundreds of similar failures show 
the importance of studying and under- 
standing the vagaries and frailties of 
the human mind, and their power to 
govern business relationships and ac- 
tivities. 

Nor are these human characteris- 
tics confined to individuals in busi- 
ness. They are equally applicable to 
the corporation as an operating unit. 

Psychograms of large corporations 
whose key men are manic-depressives 
often reveal the organization as a 
whole to be manic-depressive. And 


When a situation like this takes 
place in a large company, we charac- 
terize the phenomenon as “organiza- 
tion jitters.” First we may witness 
a period of feverish effort attended by 
intensive advertising, wide-scale en- 
gagement of new workers, and a 
flurry of manufacturing and selling 
activity. Then, a slump in the stock 
market sends the whole organization 
into a panic; workers are laid off, ad- 
vertising ceases, production is cur- 
tailed, and the rank-and-file goes into 
a veritable emotional tail-spin. 

Ridiculous? It’s the actual psycho- 
graphic history of a large organization 
in the Middle West whose chief execu- 
tive is a pronounced manic-depressive. 

To the psychiatrist, these situations 
are natural manifestations of human 
beings naturally motivated by un- 
natural complexes and neuroses. And 
perhaps the day is not too far distant 
when business as a whole will more 
widely utilize the psychiatrist’s knowl- 
edge toward the more successful han- 
dling of those corporate problems 
which are, in the final analysis, mere- 
ly human problems, quick to yield to 
the psychiatric approach. 
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8 DAYS 10 BUILD A HOUSE 


At the end of March, a prefabricated house was built in Pittsburgh in just eight working days; 
here is how it was done. Basic materials: Wood panels, steel framing. Builder: Rust Engineering 
Co. Materials vendor: McCrady-Rogers Co. Photographs: Fred G. Hartz. 


TUESDAY 


Work began Monday in an all- 
day drizzle, with tents (now 
in background) sheltering the 
excavators. On Tuesday, the 
foundation was finished. All 
workmen were A. F. of L. 
















THURSDAY 


With flooring in, now come 
the wall panels—of wood, pre- 
fabricated in the local lumber 
dealer’s yard. Some panels are 
solid, some come with doors 
and windows already inserted. 


FRIDAY 


Clapboard siding and _ roof 
goon. Structural members— 
joists, studs, rafters—are of 
Great Lakes Steel Corp.’s 
“Stran-Steel.” The local dealer 
carried all materials in stock. 


TUESDAY 


No work over the week end— 
but Tuesday sees the low- 
cost home nearly finished and 
Wednesday evening it was 
ready for occupancy. Over- 
time work was only .234 hours. 
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Little Business Goes to Market 


Eliot H. Sharp 


With industry crying for money—with the RFC receiving new lending powers—with 


the Investment Bankers Conference studying the capital needs of business—this inside 


story of the flotation of small-business securities is particularly timely 


doing the job they used to do. 

Someone must take risks as 
part of our mechanism of financing 
industry. We must work toward 
practical ways of reopening the capi- 
tal market.” 

So spoke ex-investment banker, 
new Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sioner John W. Hanes to his former 
investment banking colleagues in a 
speech at Chicago in March. 

Scanning the efforts they have 
made to float capital issues in the 
face of adverse business conditions, 
investment bankers were at a loss to 
account for this apostasy on the part 
of one of their fellows. 

But perhaps, some thought, the 
criticism was lodged against a failure 
to finance small business. What of 
that field? Has it been possible for 
small companies to secure investment 
banking asSistance ? 


AP acing the Job bankers are not 


Investment Bankers Aren’t Asleep 


The facts would seem to provide 
an affirmative answer. In 1937 a 
total of 408 small companies went to 
the public marketplace for an aggre- 
gate of $31,793,000 of financing. 
Since a substantial proportion of the 
small-business financing represents 
new money, new money for small 
business amounted to close to 5% of 
the $656,400,000 new money invested 
in big business. And in spite of the 
current depression, new money con- 
tinues to flow into small businesses 
at an unabated rate. Flotations of 
$6,535,500 of securities for 90 small 
companies during the first three 
months of 1938 compare with $7,- 
151,000 of securities for 89 small 
companies in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1937. It is under SEC rules 
201 and 202, calling for considerably 
fewer data in issuing small amounts 
of securities than in large, that 


small business has been going to the 
public markets. 

Not only in Manhattan’s Wall 
Street but in the Wall Streets of 
many other cities and towns has small 
business been finding financial assist- 
ance from investment bankers. 


For 





example, of the issues floated in Janu- 
ary, 1937, only about one-sixth were 
handled in New York and another 
one-sixth in Chicago. 

To many small businesses the cost 
of public financing through invest- 
ment banking underwriters appears 
high. The Securities & Exchange 
Commission prescribes that in the 
case of shares of stock the company 
must realize at least 75% of the offer- 
ing price, leaving a maximum of 
25% for expenses of financing. 

That this percentage is inadequate 
is the investment banker’s contention. 
He points out that the costs of in- 
vestigating the soundness of the 
proposition, engineering and legal ex- 
penses, preparation of forms for the 
SEC and the State securities com- 
missions in the States where the se- 
curities are to be distributed, as well 
as the actual marketing of the securi- 
ties, may be just as high for an issue 
of $50,000 or $100,000 as for an is- 
sue or $500,000 or $1,000,000. Nor 
is his expense account closed once the 
securities are distributed. For he 
must make it his business, if he is 
taking his job seriously and wishes 
to serve other companies in a similar 
capacity, to follow the course of the 
company he has helped finance. This 
takes time, costs money. 

Here are the expenses involved in 
an actual issue of $80,000, on which 
the gross profit was 24%: 


Investigation expenses ............ $ 1,500 
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Balance for underwriter’s overhead 
and profit 


ee 


Total cost 


And overhead runs at least $1,000 
a month with an average of close to 
three months required to shape up a 
new issue for public offering. 

Distribution of a small issue is con- 
siderably more difficult than in the 
case of a large one. The small com- 
pany is seldom well known to the in- 


vesting public—perhaps even within 
its own immediate locality. It is sel- 
dom a seasoned concern. It usually 
has the characteristics of an out-and- 
out speculation—and, when such is 
the case, is offered as such. Which 
means that its securities, when of- 
fered, seldom “go out the window” 
as do those of a large, well-known 
company, but rather require intensive 
(which does not necessarily imply 
high-pressure) selling. That, in turn, 
means a higher commission to retail 
distributors who work with the un- 
derwriter. 

In this connection, the underwriter 
of a small issue is under a handicap 
which does not confront the under- 
writer of a larger issue. Under SEC 
rules he cannot advertise his wares 
except through the publication of the 
entire prospectus—a document that 
usually runs from twelve to twenty 
pages of letter-size paper. 


New Channels for Finanee 


But the method of financing small 
requirements through underwriters is 
likely to go through a metamorphosis 
before long. Bankers talk about full 
registration of these issues with the 
SEC rather than floating them under 
the special regulations of 201 and 202. 
There are several reasons: To per- 
mit advertising and to gain a cer- 
tain standing with retail distributors 
throughout the country are two. 
There is also a possibility that the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
may, before long, alter its rules to 
permit advertising of small issues. 

Another important development 
that is even now in the process of 
being worked out is the creation of 
several substantial organizations sole- 
ly for the purpose of aiding small 
business. In Chicago a group of busi- 
ness men some time ago formed the 
Industrial and Finance Corporation, 
which has already made a few loans. 
A group is now quietly engaged in 
setting up such an organization in 
New York, while another Chicago 
group and one in San Francisco are 
formulating similar plans. These or- 
ganizations are to be financed pri- 
vately in the first instance. Later, 
after they have proved their sound- 
ness, the public would be invited to 
participate in them. 

In the final analysis, investment 


(Continued on page 35) 
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What's New 
In Business 


New-Money Method No. 8 


Seven ways to raise money for 
business were outlined in Forses for 
March 15, p. 16. 

Now comes Method No. 8: Non- 
notification purchase of accounts re- 
ceivable, particularly applicable to the 
company which is short of cash work- 
ing capital, and wants more money 
to expand markets, buy materials, 
meet payrolls, pay taxes, and so on. 

Under this plan, the company turns 
its receivables into cash at once, with- 
out waiting for debtors to pay. 

The financing company furnishes a 
standard form on which the receiv- 
ables to be sold are listed, and to 
which duplicates of invoices and evi- 
dence of shipment are attached. As 
soon as the financing company re- 
ceives this data, a check is sent to 
the client. 

When the client collects from his 
accounts, he lists the transactions on 
another form, and sends the form and 
the debtors’ checks to the financing 
company. The latter immediately 
credits the client’s account, and once 
a month sends a bill to cover the 
charges for the service. 

Customers of the client company 
do not know that their accounts have 
been assigned. Furthermore, the 
client may sell any or all of his re- 
ceivables, as he thinks best; and he 
need use the service only as and 
when he wants to. 

Financing of accounts receivable is 
not new in itseli—it has been used 
for years by reputable manufacturers 
and wholesalers. But one financing 
company has applied a limited-loss 
feature as a new wrinkle. Ordinari- 
ly, of course, the client of the financ- 
ing company bears the entire credit 
risk. Now, however, the client can 
definitely limit the extent of possible 
credit losses. 


Stock Ownership for Workers 


“See no reason for ridiculous quo- 
tations stocks useful companies,” 
wired Bertram B. Tate, board chair- 
man of Anchor Post Fence Co., to 
his fellow directors one day late in 
March. “Please wire approval for 
company to purchase 5% outstand- 
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BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








MIDNIGHT 


Business stews in midnight gloom reminiscent of manic- 
depressive downswing (p. 16). And some reports are not 
encouraging: Steel production drops; auto output rises 
only nominally; March stock-market decline wipes out 
$9,314,000,000 in value New York Stock Exchange securi- 
ties ; retail sales fall sharply; salary and wage cuts spread. 





DAWN COMING? 


But offsetting factors lead to suspicion it’s always darkest 
before dawn (p. 9) : Auto sales show seasonal rise (p. 42) ; 
stocks lift sharply (p. 36) as two shrewd observers see 
cause for hopefulness in long pull (pp. 9, 37) ; late Easter 
makes 1937-1938 retail-sales comparisons unduly bad; wage 
and salary cuts may bring needed readjustment. 





MORE LIGHT 


Still other business news points to conclusion that business 
sentiment may be a lot worse than business. Banks are 
sound. Private indebtedness is low. Federal Reserve 
System reports that March industrial production showed 
normal seasonal upswing. Machine-tool sales look up. 





REAL HELP 


Strange to say, Washington also provides real help by 
chipping in with full armload of good news. Senate ap- 
proves tax bill which eliminates undistributed-profits tax, 
simplifies capital-gains-and-losses tax. House Committee 
kills Senate bill limiting freight-train length to 70 cars. 
President Roosevelt signs bill for TVA inquiry (p. 26). 
Secretary of Commerce Roper admits that fear of Federal 
policies may be holding business back. Law broadening 
RFC lending powers moves toward passage as two addi- 
tional methods of financing business are revealed (pp. 19, 
20). And Federal Government plans easy-term lending to 
states, cities, rails, to stir up durable-goods purchases. 





TWO DECISIONS 


Two Government arms come through with decisions 
vitally affecting business. National Labor Relations Board 
decides that collective-bargaining agreements must be in 
writing—issue of 1937’s “Little Steel” strike. U. S. Su- 
preme Court decides that public-utility holding companies 
are subject to Federal regulation, but leaves constitution- 
ality of other provisions of holding-company act—notably 
“death sentence”—still undecided. 








THREE LARGEST 


Three of “world’s largest” companies break into news. 
Young triumvirate—Stettinius, Voorhees, Fairless (average 
age 43)—takes over active management of U. S. Steel. 
Metropolitan Life reveals epochal development in real 
estate by announcing it will build and operate as invest- 
ment a $35,000,000-plus housing project in New York 
City. And Federal Communications Commission makes 
public drastic, controversial report on Federal regulation 
of American Telephone (p 9). Probability: No Con- 
gressional action this session. Certainty: Some FCC 
members consider recommendations far too drastic. 











ing capital stock for members of or- 
ganization to purchase with time to 
pay. es 

Thus another company, with its 
stock bumping around at low levels, 
joined the growing list of employers 
who sponsor stock-ownership plans 
for employees. 

These plans were popular until 
1929. The market crash of that year, 
however, wiped out so many work- 
ers’ savings that the movement lagged 
in more recent years. But today, with 
stock quotations far below “normal” 
levels, companies are once more 
swinging to this method of promoting 
workers’ security. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co., with the 
best year in its history behind it (p. 


12), is also falling in line. Late in 
April, it will ask stockholders’ ap- 
proval to sell 50,000 shares of capital 
stock to employees at $45 a share, 
with no more than 200 shares to any 
one worker. 


Safety Plan That Works 


Memphis, Tenn., succeeds New 
York as the city which has done the 
most for traffic safety during the past 
year. And one of the points that won 
it the National Safety Council’s just- 
announced award is the Public Safe- 
ty Commissioner’s standing offer of 
$100 for anyone who can prove that 
a traffic ticket was “fixed.” 

But unfixed tickets were only a 
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small part of the Memphis drive for 
traffic safety in 1937. The city did 
away with four grade crossings; it 
conducted a hundred surveys to de- 
termine view obstruction at danger 
points ; it installed 36.3 miles of new 

ving and marked traffic lanes on 
40.5 miles. Continuing features are 
elaborate educational programs in 
local schools; widespread publicity 
for traffic-safety methods; and a re- 
quirement that every motor vehicle 
in the city be inspected three times a 
year. Results added up to 31.9% 
fewer traffic fatalities than in 1936. 

Meanwhile, Michigan is launching 
an experiment in highway safety 
methods which involves an entirely 
new lighting technique. Formally 
shown early 1 in April was an 85-mile 
stretch of “indirect lighting” on the 
Detroit-Lansing road which will, its 
sponsors claim, cut a deep niche in 
the rising line of night highway ac- 
cidents. 

Placed at 100-foot intervals along 
the road, eight feet from the shoulders 
of the paving, are steel standards. 
Cast into the head of each standard 
are three reflectors, an inch and a half 
in diameter, made of a transparent, 
glass-like plastic. 

As the motorist drives over the 
highway, the reflectors—ten times 
more powerful than any previously 
used—pick up the beam from the 
headlights, reflect it back so the driver 
can see the outline of the road for a 
mile ahead, and scatter the light over 
the roadway itself. 

Although the light is not strong 
enough to outline individual objects 
far ahead of the car, “breaks” in the 
line of visible reflectors clearly in- 
dicate the presence of obstructions. 
And preliminary tests at the Gen- 
eral Motors Proving Ground indicate 
that the new idea in highway lighting 
also relieves eyestrain and general 
fatigue. Total cost of the 85-mile in- 
stallation was approximately $25,000. 


“What Does It Mean?” 


Every time Congress passes a law 
that affects business, many industries 
are caught flat-footed. They get the 
jitters wondering what the new legis- 
lation is all about, how it affects 
them and what they are going to do 
about it. 

But food manufacturers are, in part 
at least, an exception. For by the 
time a new law goes into effect, most 
of them know as completely as any- 
one can what it is, what it is intended 
to do, and how they can conform with 
it. 

Late in March, for example, Con- 
gress passed the Wheeler-Lea Act to 
give the Federal Trade Commission 





broader powers over advertising. The 
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The Greenbrier Hotel chose Strathmore Letterhead Paper to represent the Greenbrier standard 


Does your LETTERHEAD express 


your business prestige? 


A traditionally famous hotel, the Greenbrier in White 
Sulphur Springs. Every detail of its service—perfect. And 
its letterhead—/etter perfect, too. 

Mr. Loren Johnston, General Manager, wanted a letter- 
head as fine as the classic columns of his portico, as fresh 
and crisp as his table linens, as pleasing as the rhythm of his 
dinner hour orchestra. The paper he chose was Strathmore. 

Every business represents itself on paper. The prestige ot 
that representation depends largely upon the expressive qual- 
ity of its letterhead. A letter on STRATHMORE BOND* costs 
less than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheap- 
est paper you might buy. And when you write a letier on 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, the finest paper that can be 
made, it costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, 
such extra effectiveness is true economy. 


* STRATHMORE BOND, America’s leading 25% rag content 
bond, formerly pean as STRATHMORE HIGHWAY BOND. 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the 
ways in which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write today for your copy of this check list to Dept. T4, 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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| paint ena panagate seeking to reduce 
production and distribution costs 
will find many advantages in North 
Carolina. But North Carolina wants no 
one to seek location within its borders 
expecting long hours of work at low pay. 
Sweat shop operators are unwelcome! 
The advantages listed below enable in- 
dustry in North Carolina to provide fair 
working conditions and fair wages. 
Managements, whose policy fits these 
conditions, will find a royal welcome 
in North Carolina. 


North Carolina offers you: 


Moderate Climate 
which reduces capital investment and 
lowers production cost 


Efficient Native-Born Labor 


Business-Minded Legislation 
tax structure and State laws con- 
structive to business 


Strategic Location 
over 55% of the country’s total popu- 
lation lives within a 600 mile radius 
Plentiful Raw Materials 
Ample Economical Power 
Excellent Transportation Facilities 


Competent industrial engineers will 
supply facts relating to your business. 
Write Industrial Division, Room No. 47, 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


ouh 
CAROLINA 


HOME OF SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY 


Outside the con- 
gested areas... 
yet close to the 
richest markets. 














second week in April the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America 
held the first of a series of confer- 
ences of food manufacturers and at- 
torneys to study the bill, discuss the 
changes, and determine future action. 
Attorneys had already conferred with 
the Federal Trade Commission in 
order to check on their interpretations 
of the new act. And an advisory 
committee was formed to work out 
specific plans. 

The A.G.M.A.’s precedent for this 
procedure was set by the conferences 
following the passage of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in 1936, when mer- 
chandising executives of member com- 
panies met in New York, Chicago 
and other cities to decide on their 
plans. As a result, manufacturers 
were reasonably sure of what they 
could, and what they could not, do 
under the act. And even more im- 
portant, they learned to co-ordinate 
their efforts with others in the in- 
dustry. 

“We're learning to standardize our 
practices under this method,” re- 
ports A.G.M.A.’s president, Paul S. 
Willis. “And we’re saving ourselves 
a lot of trouble by doing it.” 


Air-Conditioned Buses 


For several years, people have been 
talking about completely air-condi- 
tioned buses. Now, two important 


bus lines—both backed by railroads 
with wide air-conditioning experience 
—are finally doing something about it. 

Interstate Transit Lines (Union 
Pacific and Chicago & North Western 
Already, equip- 


railroads) is one. 
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ment has been installed on buses run- 
ning between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City (see photograph) ; by the 
time hot weather arrives, installations 
on units running over other routes 
will bring the line’s total of complete- 
ly air-conditioned buses up to 140, 
Operation of experimental _air-con- 
ditioned buses in regular service on 
the Omaha-Los Angeles run last 
Summer clinched the decision. 
The second bus line is the Santa 
Fe Railway’s Santa Fe Trailways. 
This month, it will put a fleet of fifty 
completely air-conditioned buses in 
service between the Pacific Coast and 
Chicago and other Midwest cities. 
Although each line uses a different 
make of air-conditioning equipment, 
both types are powered by separate 
four-cylinder engines, and both were 
required to pass operating tests in 
blazing desert country—the Inter- 
state units in the Mojave Desert, the 
Santa Fe units in Death Valley. 


Fair Traders Celebrate 


Early in April, backers of the fair- 
trade movement met in New York 
City to celebrate both victory and an 
anniversary. 

They had good cause for a victory 
celebration: The result of their drive 
for resale-price maintenance has cul- 
minated in forty-two State laws per- 
mitting manufacturers in those States 
to set retail prices. And now a Fed- 
eral law authorizes interstate opera- 
tion of such practices. 

Likewise, supporters had a real 
anniversary to celebrate: For twenty- 
five years before, in the same room 





Baker lce Machine Co. 
Air-conditioned buses are here. Above, inspecting the refrigeration power unit 
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at the Astor Hotel, Justice Louis 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court, then 
a Boston attorney, William H. In- 
gersoll, marketing consultant, then 
vice-president of the Ingersoll Watch 
Co., and several others launched the 
program of the American Fair Trade 
League. 

Behind this program to fight “de- 
structive,” “unfair” trade practices 
was a high order of idealism. Spon- 
sors of the fair-trade movement were 
convinced that business was being 
gathered into the hands of a few huge 
corporations by unfair methods, not- 
ably competitive price cutting; that 
existing anti-trust laws were utterly 
unable to halt the trend; that unless 
the tendency were halted, the small 
business man would soon be crowded 
out of the picture, and American 
youth’s opportunity would be limited 
to working on salary for the large 
companies which would dominate the 
scene. To the sponsors of the fair- 
trade movement, resale price main- 
tenance was a vitally important 
remedy. 

The fair-trade movement’s fight 
has been a long and bitter one, with 
the movement’s growth roughly 
paralleling the rise of the chain store 
during the past quarter of a century. 
For many years, Federal legislation 
was the spearhead of the attack—a 
spearhead that grew blunter and 
blunter as Congress after Congress 
rejected the movement’s measures. 

Not until the sponsors turned to 
State laws did results begin to ap- 
pear. At last, in 1931, California 
passed the first State fair-trade law. 
Illinois soon followed. And when the 
U. S. Supreme Court upheld both 
State measures in December, 1936, 
the floodgates opened. States rapidly 
fell into line by giving producers the 
right to sign price-maintenance agree- 
ments with wholesalers and retailers. 
And the climax came with the pass- 
age of the Federal Tydings-Miller 
Act in August, 1937, which permit- 
ted manufacturers to make resale 
price agreements outside their own 
States, in all States having such laws. 

Today these backers of fair-trade 
laws, in spite of their victory, stress 
the need of further work to safeguard 
and consolidate their gains. For, says 
William H. Ingersoll, “When the 
general overhauling scheduled for the 
anti-trust laws comes about, there is 
some danger that the revision will 
revoke the Federal fair-trade law. 
... What we need is a clearing house 
through which all interested in this 
specific policy may co-operate to re- 
inforce each other’s ethics.” 

To organize this “clearing house” 
was one of the jobs of the April meet- 
ing of fair-trade advocates. 

















The man who says: 
“We have no postage 
losses in this firm”... 
usually finds that the 
firm spends less for 
postage . . . after the 
Postage Meter is in! 


The Postage Meter displaces old-fashioned 
stamps. The postage is in the Meter, set by 
the postoffice—foolproof, protected from loss 
or theft. Postage accounting is made easy, 
and postage control can be positive. 

The Postage Meter prints Meter Stamps 
on your mail, postmarks, seals and stacks 
envelopes swiftly, neatly, efficiently — saves 


time and work in mailing. The Meter shows & 7 <-* 
pieces mailed, postage available and used to 9 -“/ *==* Sx 
date. Metered Mail entails less handling in 7. * “A 
the postoffice, makes earlier trains. ca 
Ask for a FREE demonstration in your own a a 
office on your own mail—and learn why pro- " Es C7) 
gressive firms today use Metered Mail. Models **, 6. 
for every size office and mailing requirement. =~ “ex 









meq THE POSTAGE METER CO. 
2 813 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 





En Branches in principal cities 
rai Consult your telephone directory 
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B. C. FORBES SUGGESTS: 





To Revive 
Prosperity, 
Roosevelt 
Could Say— 


FTENER than once, ’tis said, 
1 President Roosevelt has suddenly 

shot his forefinger towards the 
face of a business leader visiting the 
White House and demanded, “What 
would you do or say if you were in 
my place?” 

Overawed, in the presence of the 
nation’s Chief Executive and in such 
august environment, the response in- 
variably has been confused silence. 

Let us assume that President 
Roosevelt is in earnest when he seeks 
such advice; may an ordinary con- 
tributor to the payment of the Presi- 
dent’s salary and to the upkeep of 
the Government respectfully offer 
suggestions regarding what Mr. 
Roosevelt could effectively say and 
do? 

Were President Roosevelt able to 
bring himself to making—honestly, 
sincerely, convincedly—some such an- 
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nouncement as the following, he could 
safely assume that the people of this 
country would move towards a great- 
er era of prosperity than has ever 
before been known: 

“Fellow-citizens, I believe I am 
honestly entitled to credit for having 
promptly rescued the country from 
the depths of despond after I took 
office in 1933. 

“Events demonstrate that, under 
my guidance, the nation was led to- 
wards economic and employment re- 
covery. 

“An impressive majority of the 
people showed in 1936 that they ap- 
proved of my policies. 

“Events since then have convinced 
me that, perhaps carried away by 
public applause, I have misread the 
public’s will. 

“Undeniably, business and indus- 
trial and financial and employment 
revival has sustained a severe check 
during the last twelve months. 

“For everything which happens in 
this world there is a cause—if we can 
only locate it. 

“IT cannot escape the conclusion 
that some of my policies have been 
responsible for, or at least have con- 
tributed to, the deplorable relapse in 
business, in employment, in invest- 
ment values, in the national wellbeing. 

“T cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that public opinion overwhelmingly 
opposed my plan to enlarge the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court, to the 
fact that public opinion turned strong- 
ly against my Administration’s cod- 
dling of John L. Lewis and tolerance 
of labor lawlessness, to the fact that 
there has developed a stronger de- 
mand for constructive legislation con- 
ducive to prosperity and employment 
than for further New Deal experi- 
mental reforms. 

“T cannot but accept the conclusion 
that members of Congress are reading 
aright public sentiment when they 
exhibit determination to function in 
accordance with the Constitution and 
in accordance with their independent 
judgment. 

“In view of existing deplorable 
conditions, I have definitely decided 
to put the creation of self-supporting 


jobs, the creation of prosperity, above 
everything else. 

“Therefore, I now announce and 
pledge my firm intention: 

“To do everything within my 
power to allay uncertainty. 

“To cease springing ‘surprises’ in 
the way of new legislation. 

“To provide no further grounds 
for the fear that I aspire to arrogate 
to myself dictatorial powers. 

“To encourage Congress to remedy 
tax laws which have proved hurtful. 

“To call a halt on governmental 
competition with public utility com- 
panies or other private enterprise. 

“To urge Congress to enact equit- 
able labor legislation, giving employ- 
ers equal rights with labor leaders 
and unions, 

“To pay serious heed to the rec- 
ommendations made by Little Busi- 
ness. 

“To stop stirring up class hatred, 
business baiting, making vague 
charges against unnamed ‘selfish’ in- 
dividuals. 

“To strive sincerely to effect econ- 
omies and to reduce the appalling 
number of persons on relief and on 
Federal payrolls. 


“In short, I realize that my su- 
preme duty is to do everything with- 
in my power to allay uncertainty and 
to bring about improvement in busi- 
ness, in investments, in employment. 

“Finally, I solemnly assure my fel- 
low citizens that I shall desist from 
reaching out for unprecedented pow- 
ers and that, under no circumstances, 
will I violate the example set by 
Washington and ever since honored, 
by seeking a third term.” 


Were Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
make some such statement, and to 
convince the American people that he 
meant it, what do you think would 
happen ? 

My guess is that we would enjoy 
an unparalleled era of prosperity, an 
era of prosperity shared by a greater 
number of individuals and families 
than ever before—because, after all, 
President Roosevelt has brought 
home to us all that we are our broth- 
er’s keeper. 

















Do You Know This? 


Less than 1% pounds of radium, 
valued at $15,000,000, has been 
mined and refined since 1898 when 
the Curies first made their discovery. 
About a third of the world’s supply 
is believed to be in this country. 

* 

Twenty milling, meat packing, 
dairy product, bread, biscuit, cereal 
and canning companies selling more 
than $3,400,000,000 of foodstuffs in 
1936 made only 3.7 cents on each 
dollar’s worth of goods they sold. 


* 

Internal revenue collections in the 
calendar year 1937 amounted to 
$5,617,088,564, a gain of $1,829,- 
752,503 over the previous year. In- 
come taxes produced $2,584,977,631, 
compared with $1,551,652,596 in 
1936. 





a 


In the year 1936-37 native-born 
white farm families in sixty-six rep- 
resentative agricultural counties of 
the nation had a median income in 
cash and kind of about $1,100 a year. 
Illinois corn and small grain farmers 
did the best for the period covered, 
having a median income for 857 
families of $1,493. (Department of 
Agriculture ) 

* 

Americans acquired 3.9% more 
new life insurance in 1937 than in 
1936. 

* 

The total expended by the four 
Rockefeller endowments since their 
foundation has been $645,000,000. In 
addition the elder Rockefeller made 
individual contributions of approxi- 
mately $84,000,000. 


* 


A temperature of 100 degrees be- 
low zero, a lower temperature than 
any naturally occurring on earth, was 
recently attained by the du Pont com- 
pany. It will be used as one impor- 
tant factor in the making of synthetic 
rubber. 

* 

Forty-nine American life insurance 
companies, with about 92% of the 
assets of all life insurance companies, 
held approximately $1,424,000,000 of 
state, county and municipal bonds at 
the close of 1937. The same com- 
panies also held a total of $4,416,- 
000,000 of U. S. Government obliga- 
tions. 

= 

There are 9,000 private airplanes 
and 14,000 private pilots in the U. S. 
compared with 500 scheduled trans- 
port planes and 1,000 transport pilots. 
(S.A.E. Journal) 
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HERE’S MR. McALLISTER’S 
RECORD 
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Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur 
Hour, Columbia Network, every Thursday, 
9:00 to 10:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 


““TD ECAUSE I have to drive about 30,000 

miles every year in my business as 
a salesman,” says Mr. McAllister, “‘I in- 
sist that the car I buy must be both 
dependable and economical. That’s why 
I’m driving my sixth Dodge. 

“Take economy. I average 18 miles 
to the gallon of gas at 60 miles per hour 
— more than that at lower speeds. I 
change oil every 1,500 miles and never 
add any between changes. My repair 
bills have been less than $5.00 annually. 
My records show not over 2 cents per 
mile cost in any year. 

“Riding comfort is mighty important 
to me, too. I’ve found that driving my 
Dodge is actually no more fatiguing 
than sitting in an office all day. 

“And as for dependability—well, the 
Dodge name speaks for itself. I have to 
maintain a pretty tough schedule, but 
never has my Dodge failed to get me 
where I wanted to go on time. 

“And other folks appreciate Dodge 
dependability too, because whenever I 
get ready for a new car, there is always 
someone that wants my used Dodge.” 


The Secret of Dodge Dependability 


Thank you, Mr. McAllister! And if 
you want to know why there is always 
someone who wants your used Dodge, 
it’s because Dodge deliberately builds 
its cars not only for the first owner, but 
for the second, third and even fourth 
owners! In fact, records show that Dodge 
owners who buy new Dodge cars every 
year or two years use only a fraction of 
the total mileage built into them! That’s 

the secret of Dodge Dependability! 
DODGE 

Division of Chrysier Corporation 
BUDGET TERMS TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 
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“IN SUCH A STRAIT se sis 


may well be perplexed and the boldest 


staggered’’. . . EDMUND BURKE—“ON THE CAUSES 
OF THE PRESENT DISCONTENT”—1793 


Many men competent to manage their investments 
unaided a decade ago, find present investment markets 
complex and confusing. Facing current complexities 
they conclude that “the investor’s problem is different 
today.” It isn’t. 


Basically the objective of investment is—and always 
will be—the same. But in a world beset by sudden 
economic, financial and social upheaval, your problem 
of conserving capital and employing it efficiently is 
infinitely more complicated than ever before. 


Merely to keep abreast of what is happening today is 
a herculean task. To separate rumor from fact—to 
interpret the facts without the bias of wishful thinking 
and to arrive at a realistic appraisal of values is more 
than a one man job today. To decide which securities 
are temporarily depressed and which are permanently 
impaired, to take action at a time when a ‘‘do 
nothing” attitude is prevalent . . . these tasks are far 
beyond the capacity of any one man, even though he 
devotes his whole waking time to the management 
of his investments. 


Successful management of investments demands the 
facilities, man-power and organized knowledge of a 
large group of investment specialists to scrutinize each 
new situation and judge dispassionately how it will 
affect the value of securities. That is the job that 
Moody’s Investors Service is doing for investors. 


Which of our services will help you most, we cannot 
tell until we have examined your list and know your 
investment requirements. Your inquiry will be held in 
confidence and will involve no obligation. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 
65 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
105 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
1108 HOLLINGSWORTH BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Will TVA Quiz 
Dig Deep Enough? 





TVA will cover much ground, 

despite the fact that at every step 
of the way the influence of the White 
House will be directed toward smoth- 
ering the inquiry. Administration 
supporters acknowledge that a truly 
searching investigation would ex- 
plode for all time the myth of the 
Roosevelt “yardstick” formula for 
electric rates. Once the yardstick is 
exploded the whole theory behind 
TVA spending falls. That is why 
President Roosevelt insists upon 
guiding the investigation through 
trusted Senatorial friends. 

From the inception of the Muscle 
Shoals idea twenty years ago, the 
Federal Government has spent more 
than $400,000,000 on the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River. The 
pivotal point at issue is the alloca- 
tion of this expenditure in proper 
proportion to the three objectives of 
the project: (1) Flood control; (2) 
navigation ; (3) electric power. Until 
this formula is defined precisely, of 
course, there can be no intelligent dis- 
cussion of “yardstick” electrical rates. 


Ty congressional investigation of 


Four-to-One for Power 


When the TVA is challenged on 
constitutional grounds, the response 
always is made that the primary pur- 
pose of the program is navigation and 
flood control—two activities avowed- 
ly within the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government. Yet the record 
shows clearly that the vast expendi- 
tures to date have been preponder- 
antly for the development of power. 

In 1930 the Army engineers re- 
ported that navigation on the entire 
Tennessee River could be improved 
by low dams at a cost of approxi- 
mately $75,000,000; and that an ad- 
ditional $45,000,000 would provide 
maximum flood control. According 
to these reports the complete develop- 
ment of the river for navigation and 
flood control would ‘cost roundly 
$120,000,000. But the latest estimate 
before Congress on the over-all com- 
pleted cost of the TVA program 1s 
$520,000,000. By this calculation, the 
power development demands $400,- 
000,000, or almost four to one for 
navigation and flood control com- 
bined. 

Approximately the same relative 
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distribution of funds applies on the 
Bonneville project, on the Columbia 
River. 

Long before the issue reached the 
courts, the press department of TVA 
acknowledged freely that the project 
was essentially an electric-power 
development. 

And in the same vein, Director 
David E. Lilienthal said in an ad- 
dress at Knoxville, Tennessee, on 
March 1, 1935: 

“ .. . but there seems to be some 
inclination to forget that these dams 
are not being built for scenic effect. 
These millions of dollars are not 
being spent merely to increase busi- 
ness activity in this area. These are 
power dams. They are being built 
because they will produce electric 
power.” 


Sealed in the Vaults 


The second major aspect of the 
inquiry centers on the marble-land 
claims of Senator George L. Berry, 
of Tennessee. Although extraor- 
dinary measures have been taken to 
suppress the TVA records in this 
case, some inkling of the true situa- 
tion has reached the Senate. 

In his letter to Congressman Maury 
Maverick, of Texas, a month ago, 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, the TVA chair- 
man who dared to express a differ- 
ence of opinion with the President, 
said: “The Berry marble claims, in 
my opinion, are an effort at a delib- 
erate bare-faced steal. The other two 
directors had the same facts that I 
did. For a year and a half I tried to 
work it out in confidence in the 
Board, and without publicity, and 
only spoke out at the last minute.” 

The Berry claims since have been 
found to be without merit, by a spe- 
cial judicial tribunal selected by the 
TVA Board. 

In his White House “trial” on 
March 11, Chairman Morgan stated 
he had asked the President, in Sep- 
tember, 1937, to help him: secure the 
TVA records-which would enable him 
to sustain his charges. The printed 
record of the “trial” continues: “The 
President did not grant that request, 
and made no alternative suggestions.” 

Yet the President’s letter of dis- 
missal, dated March 22, publicly 
charged Dr. Morgan with “refusing 
to submit” facts in support of his 
charges. 

There the matter stands as Con- 
gress begins its preliminary explora- 
tions. The documentary records 
which bear directly upon the Berry 
marble claims are the sealed prop- 
erty of TVA. Dr. Morgan never has 
been permitted access to them since 
his charges were aired publicly. 

Will Congress get a look at them? 
—LawRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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OHIO 
REFRIGERATOR 


~~ 


Tees OTHER DAY I heard that one of the most important — 


foods for human beings is fresh meat, So I <2 right in think- 


ing my job really amounts to something! You see, I’m a spe- 
cialist in the traffic field—a refrigerator car that rushes fresh 
meat to hungry cities, towns and villages. No wonder the 
Chesapeake and Ohio makes me work so hard, rolling in 


manifest trains that burn up the miles. Chicago to Cincinnati 


overnight...second morning to Charleston, West Virginia... 


third morning Richmond and Norfolk...St. Louis to Charles- 
ton in 30 hours. And frequent side trips on connecting lines. 
Not much time to cool my wheels on sidings. No, sir, meat 


must go through on time and all the time. 
* * * 
‘Sure, No. COEX187,093, you and all the other rolling ice boxes do a fine job. 
But don’t forget that it calls for team work—the cooperation of all the essential 
equipment, plant and man-power of a great railroad...dependable service that 
clicks with the precision of a Swiss watch...keeping thousands of cars in perfect 


.. running order... speeding thousands of loads to destination—under constant 
‘supervision—in perfect condition. 


Chesapeake and Ohio representatives in all principal cities, are part of this 
cooperation. Their job is to help with shipping problems. And they know how! 


CONTROLLED PERFORMANCE 
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dent of birth, but an achievement 

in terms of worth. Government 

does not create Americanism, but 

Americanism creates Government. 

Americanism is not a race, but a 
vision, a hope and an ideal. 

—Dr. Louis I. MANN. 


Ateneo ies, is not an acci- 


Our scarcity is in ravenously hun- 
gry humans, in the very marrow of 
whose bones there is a feverish soul- 
hunger for the righteousness which 
only and alone can exalt the nation 
and give us a guarantee of security 
and perpetuity. 

—C. F. McComsg, D.D. 


As one lamp lights another, or 
grows less, so nobleness enkindleth 
nobleness. —LowELL. 


So far as the opportunity for young 
men is concerned there never has 
been such an opportunity in the 
world as there is today. We are go- 
ing to find out that the way we are 
going to get out of some of our social 
difficulties is by experimentation and 
development; by new products the 
people want. 

—Cuar-es F, KETTERING. 


Selling only what’s asked for is like 
shooting at a decoy—it’s a sure thing, 
but there’s darned little sport in it. 

—EBASSOCIATOR. 


Anger, if not restrained, is fre- 
quently more hurtful than the injury 
that provokes it. —SENECA. 


Don’t be ashamed of your job or 
the size of your business; be proud 
and earnest and the people will re- 
spect you. 

—WiiuiaM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


Before it is too late, as Christians, 
Americans, and free men, we need to 
learn that our happiness is bound up 
in our unpossessed possessions. These 
treasures our forefathers bequeathed 
to us: Our church, the channel of our 
Christian heritage; our democracy, 
the symbol of our national heritage ; 
our freedom, the liberty wherewith 
God hath made us free. 

—G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D. 





THOUGHTS 


on the business 


of life 
Jain 





















A TEXT 


In all labor there is profit: but 
the talk of the lips tendeth only 
to penury.—Proverbs 14:23. 


Sent in by D. H. Smith, Arcadia, 
Calif. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a 
seemly life? 
Then do not fret over what is past 
and gone; 
And spite of all thou mayst have 
left behind 
Live each day as if thy life were just 
begun. 
—GOETHE. 


Fall in love with some ideal, with 
God, or anything which you can 
make part of yourself. 

—James A. Paut, D.D. 


Democracy has the only approach 
to human relationships that can make 
for a free flow of life forces. 

—Dr. Frank KINGpDON. 


Every manifestation of hostility 
toward honest men who acquire 
wealth by honest means should be 
crushed. —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Thrift is that habit of character 
that prompts one to work for what 
he gets, to earn what is paid him; to 
invest a part of his earnings ; to spend 
wisely and well; to save, but not 
hoard. —ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


For the most part, the youth of to- 
day is being taught to spend, whereas 
the youth of yesterday was taught 
the virtues of saving. I realize that 
there is a school of economic thinking 
which believes in the economy of con- 
sumption, that we should use and con- 
sume credit, and that by the methods 
of financing consumption we can auto- 
matically finance production and cre- 
ate new wealth. Perhaps we can; 
but if so, it will be done on a basis 
different from the methods of the 
nineteenth century which we used in 
building our present industrial civil- 
ization. —Dr. Harotp STonreEr. 





I believe that most people suffer 
more defeats than they gain victories. 
Defeats come often and victories oc- 
casionally. That’s why they are so 


sweet when they come. In fact, isn’t 
it true that victory is usually the re- 
sult of a series of defeats? 

—THE ATLANTIC Loc. 


A duty dodged is like a debt un- 
paid ; it is only deferred, and we must 
come back and settle the account at 
last. —JosePH Fort Newton. 


Every man is valued in this world 
as he shows by his conduct that he 
wishes to be valued. —Bruyre. 


Set me a task in which I can put 
something of my very self, and it is 
a task no longer; it is joy; it is art. 

—B.iss CARMAN. 


The biggest prize that can be won 
today is the trust of the American 
people ; the biggest sale that business 
can close is to sell itself again to 
the common man and woman as the 
agency that can really give —and is 
interested in giving —a truly more 
abundant life. — REPRESENTATIVE 
Bruce BARTON. 


The wheel that squeaks the loudest 
gets the most grease. 
—MartTIn VANBEE. 


Business is like a man rowing a 
boat upstream. He has no choice; 
he must go ahead or he will go back. 

—Lewis E. PIErson. 


Mediocrity requires aloofness to 
preserve its dignity. 
—Cuar.es G. Dawes. 


When government offers to us, as 
individuals, financial security, and 
we, as individuals, accept it, we have 
worked a fundamental change in the 
American concept of government, and 
also in the American concept of in- 
dividual independence. 

—Dr. ALAN VALENTINE. 


He enjoys true leisure who has 
time to improve his soul’s estate. 
—THOREAU. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. It is now ready. Price $2. 


































writings appear in this book were con- 
fronted by almost .exactly the same 
problems you face. You will be heart- 
ened and aided by understanding their 
own solutions of them. 


What Readers 
Are Saying: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life, I was so impressed 
I want 100 additional copies for dis- 
tribution to our personnel.” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life. 
Please send eighteen additional copies 
for distribution to our staff.” 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Only 
$2.00 


“In EDUCATION its beacon 
light overlooks the misty lane of 
ignorance. In COMMERCE it 
finds an equitable norm that in- 
spires employer and employed 
alike. In CHARACTER it lifts 
one above the dingy distractive 
earth lights of night.” 


Rev. J.N.P., San Marcos, Texas 


MEET THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 
AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 
& 
OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares, and enjoy the 
company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand in their wise and inspiring 
attitude toward life. 
For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me, that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 
ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 3 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 
America The Wisdom of All Ages 
Needs Such a Book Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
For years these friends of mine have men who have left their imprint on our 
been urging that I edit a truly represen- civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
tative selection of the inspiring mes- Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
sages which have done so much to en- Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
courage America’s Leaders in their up- h> Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
ward climb. Such a book, it was em- Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
phasized, would save them time, elimi- Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
nate useless hunting through dross for a Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
thoughts of gold. TM among present day leaders, clear think- 
i WES ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Owen 
And so I am delighted to announce that rH hice , om 
. HINKING D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert Einstein, 
finally, aided by the staff of Forbes 
: ‘ ‘ Babson, Walter C. Teagle, Charles 
Magazine, I have compiled in one, . 
Evans Hughes, Walter Lippmann, Dr. 
handsomely bound volume, 639 of the : sig 
aie . to seem Oe John H. Finley, Edward R. Stettinius, 
greatest o , 
rnovoats ON Ta sds Cs MS Ea 
OF LIFE. Many of the men whose : y ’ ; 


Kettering, Daniel Willard, Rabbi Wise, 
Thomas J. Watson, Henry L. Doherty, 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David Sar- 
noff, Nicholas Murray Butler and hun- 
dreds of others. 







3 For Every Forbes Reader 
Y ‘ 
I want every Forbes reader to enjoy this book 
and I know that many of you will wish to 
present copies to your friends, customers, 
business associates and employees. Therefore, 
I have deliberately set the price low, $2. 
Order a copy for yourself and examine it care- 
fully for five days. If you don’t agree that 
it belongs on your desk or in your library, 
return it and we will refund your purchase 
price without question. 


(emee ween MAIL COUPON TODAY aceanemn ana 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. T-4-15 
Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited by B. C. Forbes. I will ] 
pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this | 


book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not in any way live up to the claims made 
for it. (This offer good in U. S. only.) 


" . SNE ec dcbtau a alu ude «ass idiasic Dalit esi salen wh ty ad andrxundnden neeeedeeenniduweaedies | 
“Congratulations on the epic results 
achieved in your ‘Thoughts on the Busi- MS Redd ac accna Swot edt ou wie dak ¢enandeaaeent Wi oso os diate cseddoedeacasacs I 
ness of Life. It is the most enlightening | 
guidebook for the proper method of at- SEES CEN et ees ae ee eee ae ee ee a eR eR ae Re 
taining success it has been my good | 
fortune to study.” EE eee ee a eee ne itt do nsensainbatiadeiadaate 


F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 





PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPHED COPY IF YOU REMIT NOW! Check here if l 
you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage charges. Same refund 
Privilege applies, of course. Note: If resident of N. Y. C. add 4c for Sales Tax. | 
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Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 

1. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 

2. Offset brackets permit independent freedom of 
movement for center swing type ventilators— 
insure perfect ventilation without draughts and 
wind. 

3. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, pre- 
vents all loosening due to vibration of walls 
or ceiling. 

4. 30% to 40% more light and air. 

. Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 

6. Made of selected basswood strips, woven par- 
allel with hard twist seine twine; attractive 
fast colors add smart, businesslike appearance. 
Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 


Send measurements for quotation. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES ¢ "sn 


HOUGH-SHADE CORPORATION 

Industrial Division 

1065 Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 

Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
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ON THIS THEY 
BOTH AGREE 


Management and working 
force, where the plan is 
in effect, recognize the 


help afforded by 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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News for Builders—Vacuum-Packed Electrodes 
—fther News of New Products, Materials 


Beauty, Durability for Roofs 


In time for Spring building comes 
the announcement of a new type of 
shingle suitable for practically any 
style of architecture. Made of as- 
phalt, it is designed with a grain like 
wood. And the grain is so em- 
phasized that it is visible from the 
ground. 

Even when new, the shingles are 
constructed so that they produce 
random highlights on the roof, similar 
to those acquired by wood shingles 
which have weathered to their most 
attractive stage. 

This wood-like appearance is ob- 
tained first by making the shingle 
thicker than usual by adding an extra 
layer of asphalt and mineral granules 
on top of the basic shingle ; second by 
using a broken dark band across the 
width of the shingle just below the 
butt line. 

The use of this building-up process, 
incidentally, tends to strengthen the 
shingle, give increased fire protection 
and greater resistance to blowing 
up. (1-415) 


Better Sheathing 


Also of interest to builders is an 
improved insulating sheathing which, 
the makers claim, is the only one 
that combines the value of an as- 
phalt coating with paper reinforce- 
ment, thus giving structural strength 
as well as resistance to the infiltration 
of air and moisture. And since the 
fibres of Southern long leaf pine 
which comprise the body of the in- 
sulating board are naturally moisture- 
resistant, double protection is avail- 
able to the user. 

A surface application of asphalt 
forms an effective vapor seal and 
permanently binds the layer of strong 
kraft to the board. And we are told 
that tests have shown that this finish 
makes the use of asphalt-impregnated 
building paper and building felt un- 
necessary. 

The sheathing can be installed 
quickly and inexpensively. It is 
nailed directly to the studding, and 
the edges are butted on the studding 
so that the building wall, except for 
openings at windows and doors, pre- 
sents an unbroken surface. Expan- 
sion and contraction are said to be 


negligible. This eliminates the dan- 
ger of buckling or of spreading 
seams after the board is erected. 


(2-415) 


Space-Saving Door 


For commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments there is a new and in- 
expensive heavy-duty, vertical-slid- 
ing, roll-top door. It is made of 
heavy steel sections, reinforced by 
steel plates at all points where hard- 
ware is applied. At the ends of the 
sections are ball-bearing rollers that 
travel in steel tracks fastened to the 
jamb and extending vertically up the 
wall. 

The door is fitted with a cylindrical 
lock which operates in conjunction 
with lock bars that engage in slots 
in the steel track. 

Since the door is raised upward in- 
stead of being swung back, it provides 
economy of. space, as well as con- 
venience. In addition, it offers re- 
sistance to weather, fire and vermin. 
It is built in any practical size. 


(3-415) 
Glass Lengthens Motor Life 
Glass, in the form of insulating 


tape, is helping to prolong the life of 
electric motors and to cut down re- 
pair bills. Here are some of the rea- 
sons for its successful performance: 
It is fireproof and survives high tem- 
peratures without losing its mechani- 
cal characteristics ; its mechanical and 
dielectric strengths are high, and it 
does not rot or decay; it is moisture 
and acid-proof, and can be obtained 
in thicknesses as low as five one- 
thousands of an inch. (4-415) 


Reflector Lamp 


Three firsts are claimed by one 
manufacturer for his new tubular 
electric lamps, especially suited for 
individual machine and inspection- 
bench lighting, desk lamps, louvres, 
troughs and panels, and for show and 
refrigeration cases. It is the first 25- 
watt lamp in standard voltages to be 
inside-silvered; the first to be gas- 
filled; the: first to employ a double- 
coil filament. 

The special filament is locked in 
position by three all-metal supports, 
so that filament vibration is minimized 
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and the life of the lamp in actual ser- 
vice is, consequently, greatly in- 
creased. 

The lamp has a reflecting surface 
of silver on the inside, which serves 
as a reflector. The light is concen- 
trated in a beam that makes an angle 
of 45 degrees with the horizontal. 
Accurate adjustment of the beam is 
made possible by a special spring 
contact base, and the lamp may be 
used in any medium base socket and 
burned in any position. (5-415) 


Factory-Fresh Electrodes 


Both large and small users of 
welding electrodes will welcome the 
news that they are now being packed 
in vacuum cans, to keep them fresh 
for an indefinite period. 

Up till now, it has been impossible 
to store large quantities of electrodes, 
except under accurately controlled 
temperature and humidity conditions, 
without risk of spoilage. This is 
because the sodium silicate used as a 
binder in all types of welding elec- 
trodes absorbs moisture from the 
air, thus damaging its adhesive quali- 
ties. Large users will now be able to 
buy in quantity and store electrodes 
in complete safety. And small users 
will no longer have to worry about 
slow turnover when they lay in a 


supply. (6-415) 
Telegraphics: 


Carbon paper especially designed 
for use with accounting records has, 
as an integral part of the sheet, a 
half-inch strip of transparent, dry 
adhesive along one edge. This can 
be fastened in any desired position 
on the accounting record merely by 
pressing the adhesive strip against 
the paper. It is particularly useful 
when working with a set of forms 
made up of varying sizes. (7-415) 

For ice-cream dealers who want to 
cut down delivery costs there is an 
insulated wrapping paper which the 
manufacturers say will keep a pint 
package of ice-cream for one hour, 
and a quart package for one and one- 
half hours, under temperatures as 
high as 95 degrees F. The paper is 
simply wrapped around the package 
and the ends twisted to hold it to- 
gether. Since the housewife will now 
be able to buy her ice-cream when 
she does her regular shopping, with- 
out fear of its being melted before she 
gets home, there will be fewer re- 
quests for costly deliveries. (8-415) 


: —A. M. Forses. 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Built for Service 


OST people take their telephone pretty 
much for granted. 


Though rugged in construction, it contains 
no less than 248 separate parts which must 
fit together and function with such mechani- 
cal and electrical precision that you can talk 
over it—through the nationwide network of 
wires and cables and switchboards of the Bell 
System—anytime, anywhere. 


One reason why this is possible is because 
the Western Electric Company, the manu- 
facturing unit of the Bell System, makes 
telephone equipment in which service is the 
first consideration—since this equipment is 
built for long life and low maintenance cost. 
The telephone companies acquire this appa- 
ratus at favorable prices made possible by 
the economies of large scale production and 
Western Electric’s policy of moderate profits. 


The savings which your telephone com- 
pany thus makes on its equipment help to 
offset increases in taxes, wages, and other 
elements in the cost of providing an increas- 
ingly complex service. 


Thus Western Electric contributes its part 
in making Bell Telephone service depend- 
able and economical. 


Western Electric 


BELL SYSTEM SERVICE 
IS BASED ON 
WESTERN ELECTRIC QUALITY 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH —How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Wesley Hallett 


Manager of New Buswmess, 
Bank for Savings 


As told to Daniel Minturn 


getting them to pull with his com- 

pany as a team—is what every 
salesmanager wants. Our experience 
in selling businesses on the desirabil- 
ity of backing group-savings plans for 
their employees has uncovered many 
ways to get this teamwork. Here 
are sixteen important ones: 

1. Make a clear statement of what 
is wanted. We want to arrange 
groups of employees who will act to- 
gether in sending us their individual 
savings. We make that clear to our 
prospects. 

2. Show the customer his selfish 
interest. In our case, the selfish in- 
terest is that employees with sound 
personal financial plans have fewer 
worries, are more efficient, have more 
respect for themselves and their em- 
ployers. 

3. Work with the right department 
in the customer’s set-up. We benefit 
employees, so we work with the per- 
sonnel manager. 

4. Present a complete agenda. In 
this way, prove to the employer that 
the work will start without too much 
bother to him, that it will not disrupt 
employee morale by petering out, and 
that employees will find nothing to 
fear nor dislike in the way it is done. 

5. Require something definite from 
the customer. What costs nothing 
will be valued at its cost. We require 
the necessary office facilities and per- 
sonnel effort to distribute bulletins, 
collect the envelopes in which the in- 
dividuals have sealed their deposit 
books and their savings, get those 
envelopes to us, redistribute the books 
after we return them, and so on. 

6. Organize the work as the cus- 
tomer’s own business is organized. 


[serine them with customers— 


16 Ways to Build Customer Teamwork 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 
tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











Gear it to the customer’s own work- 
ing habits. 

7. Get some one properly qualified 
person in the customer’s office to take 
personal charge of the teamwork. 

8. Be firm and systematic about 
checking things up. We check up 
every individual savings account 
regularly twice a year, and every cus- 
tomer once a month. 

9. If things are going wrong, do 
something about it. That is the 
essence of teamwork. When indi- 
viduals stop following their personal 
savings plans, we get after them 
by letter and by personal followup. 
And when customers are not develop- 
ing properly, we either make sure 
that there is some such inescapable 
reason, as bad business conditions, or 
else lay down special corrective treat- 
ment for them. 

10. Start the work with any new 
customer, at a good firm point, then 
develop it substantially and gradu- 
ally. We usually have about 15% of 
a customer’s employees using: our 
plan at the end of the second payday 
after it is started, about 35% at the 
end of the second month, and we 
build up from there. 

11. Have salesmen of diversified 
experience. We have former engi- 
neers, store managers, etc., with a 
mixture of young men taken directly 
from the college graduating classes. 

12. Encourage salesmen to spe- 
cialize. One of our men “got into 
the groove” of the hat industry and 
signed up a lot of new customers in 
it; another is unusually successful 
with government departments. We 
distribute inquiries in accordance with 
these specialized abilities. 

13. Pay the salesmen firm, living 
wages. Let their worries be confined 
to those of closing business. 

14. Have one group of salesmen 
for establishing accounts, another for 
developing them. The two jobs are 
altogether different. The customer 
establisher is a pioneer builder or an 
architect—the customer developer is 
a maintenance man and an improver. 

15. Make sure that all salesmen 
know all about your own business. 
Once a year we give our men a writ- 
ten examination on every detail of the 
personnel and services of our bank. 

16. Encourage salesmen to per- 
form extra services. Our men re- 


port every discussion and every ques- 
tion regarding the policies and prac- 
tices of banking. Then we give them 
the answers. As a result, they scotch 
many false rumors, build much good- 
will, and feel that they are more to us 
than just salesmen. 








“THIS FOLDER SHOWED 
ME HOW TO SAVE ON 


TIME PURCHASES” 





How much are 
you paying for 
installment credit? 


Free Folder Tells Simple Way 
to Figure True Interest Rates 


Do you know how much you pay for credit when 
you buy a car, radio, refrigerator or other mer- 
chandise on the installment plan—or when you 
get an installment loan? You can often save money 
by comparing the various plans offered and select- 
ing the lowest cost credit adapted to your needs. 


Many different credit and loan plans are offered 
today. They differ in method and amount of 
charge, also in size, number and time of install- 
ment payments. Many plans involve discounts, 
““service fees,’’ and ‘‘carrying charges.”’ 


How to compare installment plans 


Unless you are a mathematician you probably 
have trouble comparing different plans offered 
you. To compare them it is necessary to calculate 
the true rates of interest charged. The true rate of 
interest tells you the price you pay for credit 
whatever the payment plan. 

As part of its consumer education program 
Household Finance has just published a quick, 
easy method for figuring true interest rates. With 
the ‘Consumer Credit Cost Calculator’’ you can 
determine the credit cost of any plan in just a 
few moments. In addition to comparing prices on 
an article or service, you can now compare credit 
plans and choose the most economical for your 
purpose. You are invited to send for this helpful 
calculator. Mail the coupon below and you will 
receive a copy without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 229 branches in 147 cities 


1878 + Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family + 1938 
ee ee ee 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-D 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send without obligation a copy of your new 
“Consumer Credit Cost Calculator.”’ 
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Full-fashioned hosiery from Mississippi 
mills is now a reality. This recent 
and rapid addition to the state’s ex- 
panding list of new industries has 
revealed that Mississippi offers expe- 
rienced hosiery manufacturers those 
requisities so necessary to efficient 
and profitable operation— 


1. A climate favorable to intricate 
knitting machinery. 


2. Long hours of daylight and sun- 
shine. 


3. Friendly and intelligent workers. 


4. Fast distribution facilities—to all 
markets of the New South and the 
Nation. 


5. Communities that cooperate with 
industry to the mutual advantage 
of business and labor. 


6. State laws favorable to sound in- 

dustrial development. 
Hosiery knitting is only one of the 
state’s many industrial activities that 
are enjoying profitable operation. In- 
vestigate the New Mississippi! A 
friendly people, an ideal climate, an 
abundance of raw materials, plus laws 
favorable to sound industry, await 
you. Your inquiry will be considered 
confidential. Write— 


MISSISSIPPI 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
A Department of the State of Mississippi 

JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


Selling Stock Short 


A partnership received shares of 
stock from one of its members. It 
made sales of shares of the same 
stock, on which deliveries were actu- 
ally made from shares borrowed from 
the wife of one of the partners. The 
sales were short sales. How should 
gain or loss be computed? 

The gain or loss thereon should be 
computed only on those shares for 
which covering purchases were made 
during the taxable year. 

In computing the gain or loss on 
the shares for which covering pur- 
chases were made, however, the num- 
ber of shares purchased may be 
matched against and used to cover 
the first shares sold. 


Contributions Not Deductible 


The taxpayer donated $500 to a 
special fund of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This fund was used to open 
a road between two towns. Was the 
taxpayer correct in claiming this 
amount as a deduction from gross 
income ? 

No. The contribution to a road 
fund is not deductible for Federal tax 
purposes because the road is a lasting 
benefit to the taxpayer in common 
with the entire community. 


Voluntary Guarantees 


The taxpayer was the organizer and 
a large stockholder in a mortgage 
company. A salesman brought into 
his office, as a prospective purchaser 
of stock in the company, a nurse who 
was willing to invest her life savings 
in the stock if the taxpayer would 
guarantee her against loss. 

The company was then in good 
condition, and the taxpayer gave her 
a written guarantee that at the end of 
five years he would repurchase her 
stock at the price paid by her, if re- 
quested. The company later became 
financially distressed, the stock had 
no market value, and the nurse made 
demand on the taxpayer for reim- 


bursement of her investment, threat- 
ening suit. The taxpayer gave her 
his note for the amount, and has 
since paid all the monthly install- 
ments. Should he have deducted 
these expenditures as business ex- 
penses on his income tax return? 

No. These expenditures are not 
deductible for Federal income tax 
purposes. There is no evidence to 
show that these payments were made 
either in the course of his trade or 
business or in a transaction entered 
into for profit. 


Wife Not Liable - 


A deficiency is proposed against 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith because they 
made a joint return for the year in 
question. 

The taxpayer claimed that there 
was no deficiency in the case of Mrs. 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes, 
will give you the answers, in this 
column or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Smith on the ground that she was in 
receipt of no income during the year 
in question. Was the taxpayer’s 
claim valid? 

Yes. Since Mrs. Smith had no in- 
come that year she should not be 
liable for any tax in that year, al- 
though a joint return for husband 
and wife was filed. She is therefore 
not liable for any tax for Federal in- 
come tax purposes. 


Oil Royalties 


The taxpayer entered into agree- 
ments, evidenced by certificates, as- 
signing to each certificate holder a 
fractional interest in the revenue de- 
rived from the sale of oil and gas pro- 
duced from a particular well. The 
amount received as consideration for 
the agreements, less commissions, 
constitutes taxable income for Fed- 
eral tax purposes. 


























Little Business Goes to Market 


(Continued form page 19) 


bankers who have specialized in fi- 
nancing small companies insist that 
what is needed just as much by small 
companies as financing is brains and 
conservatism. Their complaint is 
that managements of small businesses 
are often likely to get punch-drunk 
on new money poured into their cof- 
fers; and that small businesses often 
require the attention of skilled indus- 
trial engineers to step up their oper- 
ating efficiency. 

It is the belief of these underwriters 
that the creation of substantial pri- 
vate organizations to finance small 
businesses will greatly simplify the 
entire problem of increasing the flow 
of capital into industry. It would 
make it possible for the financing 
companies to maintain staffs of high- 
ly trained investigators prior to fi- 
nancing and to keep expert industrial 
or commercial engineers on the job 
after financing on a much more eco- 
nomical basis than is now possible. 
Moreover, they point out, men of 
greater skill could be engaged by such 
organizations than are generally em- 
ployed by a governmental agency, 
whose prime concern is safety of prin- 
cipal and interest rather than profits 
and the establishment of a successful 
going concern. 


Out at the Periphery 


If investors are willing—or can be 
persuaded — investment bankers too 
are willing to lick the problem of fur- 
nishing small business with funds. 
Last week an industrial engineer em- 
ployed by a New York underwriter 
expressed in graphic form his con- 
cern about the necessity of financing 
little companies. 

“Here,” he said, drawing a circle 
on his pad, “here is Pittsburgh, with 
its steel mills and all its other gigan- 
tic business. Forget it. Out here, a 
little farther, are some moderate- 
sized companies.” On his pad he 
made some smaller circles around 
Pittsburgh. “Forget them, too. 

“But way out here,” and he lav- 
ished his pad with still smaller circles, 
“out here at the periphery we have 
hundreds of little businesses. If we 
can get needed capital flowing into 
them, they will become good custom- 
ers of the moderate- sized companies 
who, in turn, will become better cus- 
tomers of the big steel mills. And we 
can do it. We have been doing it. 
But it will have to be made possible, 
either through the medium of large 
pools of private funds or through 
modification of present regulations 
which now hamper underwriters, to 
give assistance to small companies 
after they have been financed, as well 
as by the financing.” 
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Condensed Statement, March 31, 1938 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers ._$ 471,704,275.44 




















Bullion Abroad and in Transit 1,458,549.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 587,445,576.66 
Public Securities . . . 51,841,591.07 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 15,838,982.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased 573,471,651.85 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 2,735,594.34 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 22,295,324.54 
Bank Buildings . 12,377 ,630.99 
Other Real Estate 473,714.39 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 2,029,517.64 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 20,935,676.79 
$1,770,408,085.52 
LIABILITIES 

Capital... . $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund $k 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 11,840,362.51 
$ 271,840,362.51 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1938 . 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed rate 92,923.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. , 17,770,298.09 

Acceptances $ 40,955,314.87 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment 18,659,990.33 
22,295,324.54 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills. 8,884,306.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 394,243.00 

Deposits . . $1,425,726,746.84 

Outstanding Checks 20,703,881.54 
1,446,430,628.38 
$1,770,408,085.52 








Securities carried at $39, 201,446.58 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


WILLIAM C. POTTER, Chairman W. PALEN CONWAY, President 
EUGENE W. STETSON, Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- W. A. HARRIMAN 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, 

and President, Duke Power Company JOHN A. HARTFORD 
W. PALEN CONWAY President Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
CHARLES P. COOPER Vice-President DAVID F. HOUSTON President, The Mutual 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company Life Insurance Company of New York 
JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell CORNELIUS F. KELLEY President 
Gardiner & Reed d 


of Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
President, The Great 


HENRY W. de FOREST FREDERICK P wanmae rengore! pn 
ARTHUR C. DORRANCE —— ae na Carnegie Corporation of New York 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD President, THOMAS W. LAMONT of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of America CHARLES S. MUNSON President, 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, Berwind- Air Reduction Company, Inc. 
White Coal Mining Company WILLIAM C. POTTER Chairman of the Board 


LEWIS GAWTRY President, GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
The Bank for Savings in the City of New York EUGENE W. STETSON 


Vice-President 
ROBERT W. GOELET Real Estate 
PHILIP G.GOSSLER Chairman of the Board, CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation GEORGE WHITNEY of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
EUGENE G. GRACE President, L. EDMUND ZACHER President, 
Bethlehem Stee! Corporation The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration) 
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IS THE SLUMP 
OVER? 


It may be, but can you afford that 
uncertainty? Prove to yourself the 
accuracy of recent Stock Trend 
Bulletins. Eight prophetic issues— 
together with the current one— 
will be sent to new readers upon 
receipt of 12c in stamps to help 
cover mailing costs. 
Division 20 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


HUNTER, NEW YORK 
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CHALFONTE: 
ADDON HALL 


Here congenial surroundings 
make a beachfront holiday all 
the more fun. Fine food. Con- 
certs. Health baths. Ocean 
Decks. Restricted clientele. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY 

















FORBES 
EPIGRAMS 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so 
thoroughly compiled and indexed 
that you can find at a glance one 
or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, 
impulse, emotion, motive and ac- 
tion. 


Over five hundred different sub- 
jects are covered in this book. It 
is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Regular Price—$2.00 
SPECIAL—$1.00 
Fill In and Mail To-day 


——— ee |. |. oe a oo 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York E4-15-38 
Send me a copy of FORBES EPIGRAMS 
at the SPECIAL 1.00 Price. My remit- 
tance is enclosed. /f a resident of N.Y.C. 
add 2c for Sales Tax. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


dames 6. Donley 


ion that the bear market is in its 

final stage. It must be admitted 
that there is nothing to indicate that 
the major bear trend has changed, 
although the minor trend has been 
mildly upward since March 31. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average will 
have to rally above the January and 
February high points of 132-34 be- 
fore the chart follower will be ready 
to admit that perhaps the bear market 
is over. 

For the long-pull speculator it is 
important to await definite indications 
that the trend has been reversed be- 
fore taking a position. But the writ- 
er believes there is sufficient doubt in 
the bear position at this stage to war- 
rant short-term traders adopting the 
policy of trying for the bottom—with 
close stop-loss protection—in their 
favored stocks on all recessions. 

As this is written (April 7) the 
market has turned hesitant, with 
trading at the lowest ebb since Feb- 
ruary, 1935, following a rally of 10 
points in the industrial average from 
its low point of March 31. Volume on 
the latest decline which carried all 
the averages down to new lows for 
the current bear market has failed to 
approach that of last October. March 
had only nine million-share-plus ses- 
sions, and since the beginning of 1938 
volume has failed to reach 8,000,000 
shares in any week. In one week last 


[ix writer still holds to the opin- 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 





DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 


October, volume was 22,000,000 
shares, and in two weeks it was 10,- 
000,000 or over. 

The rule about not selling a dull 
market does not hold in bear mar- 
kets, of course, but there is cumula- 
tive evidence that liquidation is dry- 
ing up. And it is worth noting that at 
its March low of 98.95, the industrial 
average was not far from its low of 
mid-March, 1935 — 96.81 — from 
which level the bull market which cul- 
minated in March, 1937, took off. The 
railroad average reached the lowest 
level since 1932, and the utility aver- 
age came within less than a point of 
its low of 1935, which was 2 points 
below its 1932 bottom. 

In one year the bear market has 
wiped out practically all of the gain 
scored in two years of active bull 
market. And unless we must atone 
for all the improvement since 1932, 
that is about as much as a bear mar- 
ket should be expected to do. 

The writer’s belief that better days 
are in store is founded largely upon 
the political trend, at home and 
abroad. An Anglo-Italian accord is 
in the making, and following the af- 
fixing of signatures, the French gov- 
ernment is likely to turn to the right. 
Eventually, a coalition of those three 
with a rehabilitated Spain and a selt- 
reliant Poland should result. At 
home the man who set out to master 
business is meeting his match in pub- 
lic opinion, and is likely to meet his 
master, in vox populi, at the polls 
next November. 

To sum up: Peace and stabilized 
politics, domestic and foreign, should 
restore the courage of “venture capi- 
tal,” in a blue funk for several years. 
Stock market response may be slow, 
as it was when the Supreme Court 
was under attack a year ago. But, 
as the outlook clears, stocks should 
rise. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Cause for Hope in 
Long-Term Prospects 


Joseph D. Goodman 
R rcting may be interested in 





noting the results of predictions 
made in this column last Fall: 


Libby-Owens Glass .. 66 
Parke-Davis ........-. 39 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 25 


In the early part of last month the 
prediction was further made that the 
Dow-Jones industrials might decline 
30%. They have since declined from 
128 to 97, or 24%. 

Many stocks are now cheap. Many 
others are not bargains, particularly 
such leaders as du Pont and Union 
Carbide. These might sell consider- 
ably lower before the end of the bear 
market. If by any chance the indus- 
trials should this year decline 30% 
under the March lows, my guess 
would be that the bottom was reached. 
Unless something occurs to change 
the earnings outlook, there is a pos- 
sibility of this happening later. 

Everyone knows that the Roosevelt 
Government might do something to 
turn the tide. But rather than buy 
in anticipation of such “might,” I 
would prefer waiting until such an 
event actually occurs, and paying 
more for stocks if the new conditions 
warrant. 

Many of the high prices a year ago 
were due to the tax on undistributed 
profits, which forced higher dividend 
payments than conservatism war- 
ranted. The repeal of this tax is sure 
to result in lower dividends. 

Attention is directed to the fol- 
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Dow-Jones averages.. 175 90 97 
CI ey won 110 50 35 
General Motors....... 55 30 25 
Cv cavdvesacs 94 35 29 
Johns-Manville ...... 130 50 58 
ie FN 6b cideences 155 90 90 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 68 30 34 
General Electric ...... 53 30 27 
Westinghouse Electric. 150 75 61 
COE. osacsasices 152 80 93 
American Can ........ 94 50 69 
Int. Nickel .......... 64 30 36 
St. Joseph Lead...... 56 25 25 
pr a eee 74 25 22 
Bethlehem Steel ..... 94 40 
i ares 110 45 
Philip Morris ........ 94 40 
i eS 76 25 
30 
20 
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lowing railroad bonds; it appears that 
even if receiverships occur, these 


bonds will eventually be worth a good 


deal more than prevailing prices: 


Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1948 40 
Mo. Kansas Texas 4s, 1990 48 
N. Y. Central 4%s, 2013 38 
Great Northern 4s, “G” 1946 79 141 
Pennsylvania RR. 4%s, 1970 67 107 
Southern Pacific 4%s, 1968 31 98 
Southern Railway 6s, 1956 26 105 


Generally, during the last phase 
of a bear market the high-class stocks 
decline the most, such as the thirty 
included in the Dow-Jones averages. 

It will take time for the replace- 
ment demand for goods to be resur- 
rected, and it will take time for many 
concerns adequately to reduce their 
inventories. It is possible that to- 
ward the latter part of this year the 
base will be laid for the start of a sus- 
tained recovery. 

Supplies of some important com- 
modities, such as copper, oil and 
rubber, are rather excessive ; and the 
huge world wheat acreage possibly 
forecasts lower prices for this im- 
portant staple. 

The shipbuilding and airplane in- 
dustries are best fortified with orders. 

This column will shortly present a 
list of stocks recommended for pur- 
chase should further declines occur. 
April 6, 1938 


exe ant 


* 

Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 11) 


of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee; industrial consultant to the 
Southeastern Governors’ Conference ; 
chairman, Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
Company ; chairman, Standard Com- 
mercial Tobacco Company; vice- 
chairman, Georgia Radio Commis- 
sion; member of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University System of 
Georgia; chairman of the executive 
committee, Alabama Mills. 

His work as industrial consultant 
for the group of Governors is con- 
tributed wholly without pay. 

He is tackling this job as en- 
thusiastically as he used to tackle op- 
ponents on athletic fields when he 
attended Georgia Tech—the only 
twelve-letter man ever to graduate 
from the institution. He captained 


track, football and baseball teams. 
Ty Cobb offered him $400 a month to 
play ball. “Chip” almost fell for such 
a glamorous sum. But it is a good 
thing for the Southeast that he didn’t. 








FREE? 
TO TRADERS 


60 RULES 


FOR SUCCESSFUL 
STOCK MARKET TRADING 


Entirely free and with our compliments, we wish 
to send you a new 24-page booklet, “60 Rules fer 
Successful Stock Market Trading,” which shows 
how to INCREASE PROFITS BY CUTTING 
DOWN LOSSES. Written the anonymous au- 
thor of “THE SEVEN PILLARS OF §S 
MARKET SUC. 
CESS,” these 60 
pointers to bigger 
profits, fewer losses 
and greater secur- 
ity in trading may 
be the most profit- 
able reading uu 
have ever done! It 
would probably cost 
you a fortune to 
formulate for your- 
self the rules set 
down in this ex- 
traordinary book- 
let. Yet it is Free 
on request as our 
means of introduc- 
ing to interested 
traders the most valuable charts on the market— 
THE S/B MECHANICAL FORECASTER. 
Simply ask for Booklet 22 and your copy of the 
“60 RULES” will reach you by return mail. 


SEAMANS - BLAKE, INC. 
295 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


INFLATION 
AHEAD? 


Government income in the next 
fiscal year will show a terrific drop 
because of poor business this year. 
With the next budget larger than 
ever, the only uncertainty about 
ultimate explosive inflation is the 
time factor. Start looking ahead 
now. March 30 FINANCIAL 
WORLD published a discussion on 
the position of the “Commodity 
Stocks” with a list of 25 companies 
with large inventories. (All should 
benefit by inflation). We will send 
a reprint of this timely analysis 
free if you return this “ad” and $1 
for our next four issues. You will 
also receive our April stock ratings 
and data book, an analysis “40 


SEVEN PILLARS OF 
Stock Market 
SUCCESS 


ANONYMOUS 














Stocks With Good ‘Comeback’ 
Power” and 6&4 “Stock Facto- 
graphs.” 


Don’t miss reading any coming issues of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD because 
they will help you to adjust your invest- 
ment program to the inflationary outlook. 
Return this “ad” and $1 today for the 
above trial offer. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 FB West Street, New York, N. Y. 














The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 
its essential value to the reader. 
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JAH Oaste- 


2000 
MILES 
from his own 
fireplace...! 





Sitting in a luxuriously furnished living room, before a comfortable 
fireplace, away from the din of traffic—this executive finds at The 
Sherry-Netherland the same relaxation after a busy day that he 
would enjoy in his own home... Yet the cost of his stay in New York at 
The Sherry-Netherland would surprise many of his associates because 


it is so reasonable... 


We shall be glad to send you a brochure and 


a schedule of rates for the type of accommodation you will want. 


‘Che SHEARY-NE THERLAND 


FACING THE PABh at 


59th ST. & FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Eugene Voit, Manager 








Now Ready—The Fifth Printing of 


PSYCHOLOGY anp PROFITS 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D 
Director, Psychological Laboratory, Colgate University 





272 Pages 
Price $2.50 







Can You Answer These Questions? 
How can you lift Business Worries? 
Would you want your Boy to be like 
Yourself? 
What is Productive Idleness? 
What makes a $10,000 a year Man? 
What is the Age Limit for Success? 
How can you tell whether you Use all your 
Ability ? 
Is your Firm a good one to work for? 
Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How much of you is Working? 
Every one of these is vital in your own life— 
it concerns your business success and your 
happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds more, equally 
important) is answered in “Psychology and 
Profits” by Donald A. Laird. 


SAYS CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “I have read ‘Psy- 
chology and Profits’ by Donald A. Laird with great 
care and interest. It is filled with wisdom and excellent 
advice and I intend reading it again. It will pay any 
business man to read and study it.’ 


PUT THIS AMAZING BOOK TO THE TEST— MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 


Please eend me a copy of ‘‘Psychology and 
Profits’’ by Donald A. Laird. I will pay 


postman $2.50 plus few cents postage. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SP-4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


derstand that I may read and use this book 
for 5 days and return it for refund if it does Ee. ccccunscutnyehessodooren’ eT Te er eye 


3 ae om. oe good in U. S. only.) . eas 

1 Cheek here if you enclose $2.50 with NE iis deen nieeuneuankien PR Goode caniecenne 
eoupon. in that ease WE pay postage charges. Add 
Same refund privilege AD 4 of —. : ED 66k bone seb s0bbO0b0900049 68 0400.000000500000640080 
MR ay BY ae So. oe — ae 
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Robert E. Wood: Statistics 
Steer His Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


went as far northwest in Canada as 
they could go by airline and train, 
then packed in another 150 miles. For 
six weeks nobody could reach them 
with messages—they planned it that 
way. But at the end of the six weeks 
Wood got on the train at Edmonton 
and a man from his office brought 
him all the reports to read as the 
train rolled across Canada. By the 
time he walked into the administra- 
tion building at Chicago three days 
later, the chief was as well-informed 
as if he had never been away. 

Men who have worked with Wood 
for years say that he looks farther 
into the future, and more accurately, 
than anyone else in their experience. 
A small example—but one which gave 
the business a huge headstart in the 
early days of recovery—is the tale of 
the bank-holiday buying orgy. 


Up from Absolute Bottom 


Months before that first week-end 
in March of 1933, Wood and his 
merchandising lieutenants sat around 
a table discussing the future. The 
chief told them that eventually all of 
the banks would have to be closed for 
a fresh start, and this would mark 
the absolute bottom of depression. 
They would, therefore, have a perfect 
combination for heavy buying : Prices 
at the lowest they could reach; and 
conditions that could get no worse 
and that would inevitably improve. 
Therefore, he-set them to developing 
purchase schedules for use when the 
time should come. 

On the Monday morning after that 
awful week-end, with every bank in 
the country closed, Wood gave the 
word. Out from Chicago by automo- 
bile and train and plane poured Sears 
buyers, each with his want-list that 
had been written and authorized 
months before. By next day they had 
made huge commitments—scores of 
millions of dollars’ worth—with man- 
ufacturers who had hardly dared hope 
they would ever get another order. 
Industry was given a valuable boost. 
And for months freight-train loads of 
merchandise were rolling into every 
Sears stockroom billed at prices be- 
low what the country has seen since 
the banks reopened. 

Wood is not afraid to take a chance, 
nor to break a precedent. Early in 
the depression a friend laid before 
him a proposal for an insurance com- 
pany to sell automobile coverage 
through the mail-order catalogue. It 
was a wild scheme, calculated to draw 
a resounding “No!” from almost 
anyone. Wood said, “Take it up with 
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Mr. Thus-and-so, I’ll tell him to con- 
sider it on its merits.” Some months 
later he told the proposer, “All right, 
we are going ahead. When can you 
start?” Subsequently he admitted that 
he held his own hands scrupulously 
off the entire proposal until it had 
been recommended from below. Said 
he, to the man who made the sug- 
gestion and who now heads up the 
insurance activity, “I didn’t want peo- 
ple in Highland Park to be able to 
say you were lucky to be a friend 
of Bob Wood’s and land in a soft 
spot.” 

P With his flair for statistics, Wood 
had seen the point the moment it was 
presented: Rural automobile owners 
were—and still are—largely unin- 
sured; here was a new market that 
could not otherwise be reached as 
effectively. 

Many a big business man has mar- 
veled at Wood’s apparent high stand- 
ing with the Administration. He is 
forever being summoned to Washing- 
ton to discuss this or testify on that. 
When prominent New Dealers visit 
Chicago, Wood often introduces them 
at large dinners. When the Commit- 
tee for the Nation was at the height 
of its activity urging monetary 
changes, Wood was in the forefront 
of its leaders. 

To one who knows Wood, there is 
nothing incongruous in his sitting 
down for a friendly talk with folks 
who are openly gunning for all that 
he represents. In the first place, he 
has enough detailed knowledge of 
population and average income by 
regions so that he recognizes a good 
many needs that are unseen by those 
who lack his passion for Census Bu- 
reau publications. He sympathizes 
with some of the reformers’ motives, 
whether or not he indorses their 
methods. 


One Way to Conserve Energy 


Da more noteworthy, he is a re- 
alist, 

For Wood never kids himself. He 
therefore faces some prospects from 
which a lot of his fellows shrink be- 
cause they are unpleasant. For ex- 
ample, his recent Senate Committee 
testimony on the undistributed-profits 
tax. After a dozen equally eminent 
men of no greater personal courage 
had unreservedly damned it from 
stem to gudgeon—though every one 
of them knew the Administration 
could not totally abandon it without 
losing face—Wood said, in effect, 
“There is some good in the idea. But 
let’s make it less burdensome by. . . .” 
And he proceeded to outline a sched- 
ule that any one of his predecessor 
Witnesses would gladly have compro- 
mised on. 

Wood is too much of a realist to 


kid himself into talking to the prin- 
ciple, the ideal. He was sure there 
would be some kind of tax on un- 
distributed profits, and so he con- 
fined his efforts to modifying it 
within the bounds of reasonable pos- 
sibility. 

With such methods he conserves 
his effort, frequently gets results, and 
seems to be farther down the pro- 
scribed list than a lot of his less re- 
alistic fellows. 

Of course R. E. Wood could not 
be so effective in his work if he were 
not a realist. Nor if he were not a 
man who wins loyalty and holds it. 
Nor if he lacked courage. Nor unless 
he had the gift of doing more work 





in a normal day than most executives 
can accomplish in a week. 

But when all is said and done, his 
greatest contributions to Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company have come from his 
hobby, from his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of national statistics. 

No matter what comes up, he ar- 
rays the problem neatly before a back- 
drop of facts and figures gained from 
a lifetime’s addiction to such hot- 
weather reading as the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States. Seen 
thus, the problem is in perspective. 
The proposed solution fits into the 
picture and is adopted. Or, it does 
not fit and is dropped. 

It is all as simple as that. 








The COMMERCIAL 


NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


56 Wall Street 








U.S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 


Capital : 
Surplus oh 
Undivided Profits 


Expenses .. . 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Less: Own Acceptances 
held in portfolio 


Other Liabilities . 
Deposits 





Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Acceptances of other Banks and Bills of 
Exchange sold with our endorsement 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Contingencies, Taxes, and 


Dividend Payable April 1, 1938 . 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances of other 
Banks and Bills of Exchange . 


United States Government and other securities carried at $6,138,026.05 are pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required by law. 


$32,166,569.98 
30,292,875.12 
3,524,270.42 

3 656,426.08 
420,000.00 
31,723,171.81 
1,244,115.94 


714,101.38 
192,197.48 
$103,933,728.21 





$7,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 
1,151,323.15 


2,311,142.65 
140,000.00 
$3,249,203.84 
1,807,194.17 1,442,009.67 
714,101.38 
506,428.53 
83,668,722.83 
$103,933,728.21 
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4 
What Every Traveling Man 
Wants in a Hotel...The 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
in Philadelphia 





A warm welcome when he arrives. 
A big, pleasant room with bath. 
Tasty meals. 

Smart service. 

Convenient location. 

Distinguished 

address. 
Reasonable rates. 


Don wh 









VIAVAWIIAN 
FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 
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STEAMSHIP 
TIChET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 


Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
ae a, » Cganipaln 





+ 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 

COMPANY 

30 CHURCH STREET 

New York, N. Y. 
There has been declared, for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1938, a dividend of two and 
one-half per cent (214%) on the Preferred 
Capital Stock of this Company, payable April 
23, 1938, to the holders of record of said stock 
at the close of business April 16, 1938. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York on April 23, 1938. 

Cuarves J. Harpy, President 


How >. WICK 
Abril 5, 1938 OWARD C ICK, Secretary 
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How Nine Companies Win Friends 


(Continued from page 15) 


personality. This is one reason why 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company re- 
quires its tank-truck drivers to be 
familiar with an accident-prevention 
manual. This 17-page booklet, in 
the simplest and briefest language, 
outlines 91 points which the driver 
must know about traffic, safe equip- 
ment, loading, unloading, parking, 
reports, what to do when an accident 
occurs, and so on. In spite of all the 
detail in the booklet, it is now being 
rewritten, since a year spent in an- 
alyzing the job of the tank-truck 
driver has convinced the company 
that the manual must contain even 
more information on public contacts. 

Cities Service Oil Company uses 
its “power prover” to personalize it- 
self, in the hope that the public will 
be given thereby a mental picture of 
perfect cars using perfect products as 
an ideal of motor enjoyment. 

Because the power prover is the 
keystone in this plan, the men who 
operate it in service stations are 
carefully selected from motor me- 
chanics and given a final weeding out 
in a training school where all qual- 
ifications can be tested under fire. 
In the school they are trained to take 
the attitude of preventive rather than 
corrective maintenance, and are in- 
structed in practical salesmanship 
and customer relations. They are 
paid on a salaried basis so that they 
will be less likely to force sales of 
service on car owners. 

The same line of thinking is ap- 
plied in the training of dealers. 


Training from Bottom to Top 


New men are trained by super- 
visors, educational meetings, com- 
pany magazines and bulletins, and a 
series of ten educational booklets 
covering every phase of service-sta- 
tion operation. This training is con- 
tinuous—it never stops, no matter 
how high they may rise in company 
service. As a result, Cities Service 
executives are satisfied that filling- 
station attendants are developing for 
the company exactly the type of per- 
sonality which they want the public 
to attribute to it. 

Pleasant personalities are absolute 
necessities for radio-broadcasting 
companies—a business with a semi- 
public character, and one that enters 
the inner circles of millions of homes. 
Naturally, then, broadcasting stations 
and the big chains go to great lengths 
to develop the pleasant and useful 
personalities of good citizens. 

Sustaining and educational pro- 
grams are the key factors here, and 
both Columbia and National spend 
vast sums on personalizing themselves. 





National Broadcasting Company, 
for example, brings music-appreciation 
and hygiene hours into the public 
schools ; spends $40,000 for the con- 
ductor’s services alone on the Tos- 
canini symphonies; co-operates with 
the Smithsonian Institute, the Fed- 
eral Education Commission, the Hall 
of Fame, the American Science As- 
sociation and other similar bodies for 
adult education; keeps the Metropol- 
itan Opera on the air whether the 
broadcast is sponsored or not; and 
in a score of other ways spends 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
be sure that radio has the right per- 
sonality when it enters the public’s 
homes and minds. 


Are Bankers Cold-Eyed? 


Columbia Broadcasting System ap- 
plies the same principles, and has been 
a leader in educational and sym- 
phonic activities. This year it will 
devote thousands of programs to 
such subjects as adult education, 
child education, world statesmen, 
public affairs, labor, science and re- 
ligion, as well as news, politics and 
entertainment. The individual pro- 
grams may or may not be sold to 
sponsors; they will nevertheless be 
maintained to enhance the personal- 
ity which the company is building up 
in the public mind. 

Even banks are realizing the need 
for developing personalities, though 
in their case it is principally the need 
to change from one personality to 
another. For too long, the bank has 
been symbolized by the banker as 
the public usually visualizes him—a 
cold-eyed individual who knows only 
one word: No! The efforts of 
banks to change that attributed per- 
sonality can be seen in the drastic 
change in the advertising of many 
banks, in the idea of helpfulness to 
the individual which they are build- 
ing up, and in their attempts to take 
the mystery out of their operations 
and to show the public what they 
are really trying to contribute to the 
general welfare. 

Personalizing can be accomplished 
in dozens of other ways. Advertis- 
ing, trade-association activities, pub- 
lic-relations programs, goodvwill- 
building campaigns, better training of 
employees, realization on the part of 
management that employees are 
likely to treat the public as the man- 
agers treat employees—all these are 
possible methods, with the last one 
particularly important. 

But whatever the technique, the 
fact remains that when a company 
successfully develops a personality 
which customers and the public like 
and understand, sales are easier to 
make and the attacks of enemies are 
easier to beat off. 
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Sample Excerpts from B. C. FORBES’ 
Handy Book SELF-HELPS 


Cheerfulness will open a door when other keys 
fail. 





Ambitions should be akin to ideas. 

To be without ambition is to be mentally dead. 
But supreme care must be taken that our 
ambition is not such as to kill us morally 
or spiritually. 


Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to come 
to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Opportunity. 

The brainiest of men make Opportunities. 





Initiative is in business what radium is among 
metals—the rarest and most valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 





Whatever befalls, we must hold on to our 
self-respect. 

We must indulge overmuch in neither self- 
blame nor self-pity. We must not sur- 
render abjectly to fear, but lay fast hold on 
faith. 

We must fight, not faint. Remember that no 
man is defeated until he himself admits 
defeat. 





Personality may be defined as the right kind 
of character in the right kind of wrapper. 





Honesty pays dividends both in dollars and in 
peace of mind. If a man be not honest he 
is nothing. 





Health is the highest form of wealth the indi- 
vidual can possess. 





Enthusiasm is the electric current which keeps 
the engine of life going at top speed. 





You have to build your own monument—or dig 
your own pit. 





Are Your Salesmen Licked 
By Business Conditionitis? 


Major business indices may be down but business isn’t! 
Orders are still to be had if your men GO after them. 


They want their share of sales but eight months of scare 
headlines have sapped their drive. 


Many need pepping up—encouragement—self-confidence. 
Here is just the cure for “business conditionitis’—a 
handy little volume of inspiration and cheer. 


~~ SELF-HELPS 


by B. C. Forbes 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly 
into your salesman’s pocket. 

It is the kind of book that he will read over and 
over—every line in it will brace him up and make 
him go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You—Ambition—Courage— 
Opportunity—Initiative—Hold On to Your 
Self-Respect—Personality—Honesty— 
Health—Enthusiasm—Cheerfulness—Stick 


Order a copy for every man on your staff at these 
reduced quantity prices: 


1 to 10....................25 cents a copy 
i re 23 cents a copy 
re 21 cents a copy 
51 to 100................... 18 cents a copy 
‘101 or more................ 15 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. This book supplies 
just the “Spring Tonic” your men need right 
NOW! 








B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, SH-4-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Pes avascctass copies of SELF-HELPS by B. C. Forbes at the 
price quoted above. Remittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 


orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of 
unemployed. 
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Permanent betterment in used-car methods is being made by thousands of retailers. The 
factory-like picture above is really the used-car reconditioning line of a Pontiac dealer 
in Saginaw, Mich., where a staff of eighteen mechanics handles 200 used cars monthly 


News of the Motor World 


Norman G. Shidle 


No Super-Seasonal Surge 


Late March and early April de- 
veloped the expected seasonal up- 
swing in automobile sales, but no 
super-seasonal surge is yet in evi- 
dence. 

Output for the first quarter totalled 
probably less than 700,000 cars and 
trucks, only a little over half of the 
1,285,914 produced in the same 
months last year when strikes had 
two of the biggest builders out of 
production for several weeks. 


Salary reductions have been wide- 
spread, although not universal, many 
of the revisions having come within 
the last thirty days in parts and ac- 
cessory as well as vehicle organiza- 
tions. 

Wage rates in factories have been 
maintained, but factory workers have 
been on limited hours. 

Nevertheless, car makers are driv- 
ing vigorously for sales all along the 
line. 

Several makers are freshening their 
1938 offerings with new body models. 
(Willys has announced a new low- 
est-priced two-door sedan; Stude- 
baker a President model carrying two 
tires in fender wells). Special sales 
contests bringing special rewards to 
dealer salesmen and, in some cases, 
special inducements to buyers, are be- 
ing held by several makers. 
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Technical development programs 
throughout the industry will not be 
deterred even slightly by the current 
recession. This became clear at a spe- 
cial meeting of passenger-car engi- 
neers under Society of Automotive 
Engineers auspices early in April. 
Reports of heavy factory-equipment 
and machine-tool buying reinforce 
this belief. 

Gen. Hugh Johnson, talking at the 
S. A. E. gathering, said that the out- 
look for business depends chiefly on 
government’s willingness to refrain 
from actions which make everybody 
afraid to spend. “Daily,” he said, 
“government threatens, bulldozes and 
berates the very economic system on 
which it must itself depend for rev- 
enue.” 


Junking—Who Pays? 


Talk about car-junking plans per- 
sists—with a good bit of it involving 
some wishful thinking. No question 
that new-car sales would be easier to 
make if a lot of “jallopies” could just 
be exterminated. So long as these old 
cars have any transportation value 
left, though, destruction means de- 
struction of value—and somebody 
would have to pay. The trick is to 
be sure that the amount paid for de- 
struction is less than the amount 
gained in new-car sales as a result. 

These fundamentals are involved 





whether the manufacturer gives the 
dealers an allowance for junking cars 
(as was common a few years ago 
without any material effect on the 
market) ; whether the government is 
asked to subsidize the scrapping proc- 
ess; or whether all branches of the 
industry band together in a salvage 
corporation to buy used cars at prices 
up to $100 each as a recent proposal 
suggests. Ford has resumed junking 
operations at Dearborn, paying 
$12.50 for each junker taken in. The 
program is confined to the Detroit 
area, each dealer having to bring his 
own “jallopies” to the factory. Later 
extension is possible. 

In the meantime, all the conversa- 
tion about junking may emphasize 
the undesirability of forcing a new- 
car market too hard when expansion 
does begin again. The National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association will be 
keeping the subject alive. 


Canadian Makers Expand 


Since the first of this month, 
large-volume automobile manufactur- 
ers in Canada are required to have 
65% Canadian content to obtain the 
benefit of free entry of many im- 
ported parts. Chiefly to get ready for 
this new situation, the three leading 
Canadian car builders are said to 
have spent more than $7,500,000 in 
plant modernization and expansion 
during the past year. 


Design Marches On 


It’s easy to get an argument started 
in the industry today about the fu- 
ture of four-cylinder cars. A few 
years back, the four was practically 
extinct in the American market. 
Right now only two examples exist— 
the Willys and the little American 
Bantam. Willys built nearly 70,000 
cars at a million-dollar profit in the 
first year of its comeback. 

Majority opinion among engineers 
and executives still seems to be 
against chances of any important 
new additions to the four-cylinder 
crop, but such engines are again in 
the serious laboratory testing period 
for the first time in many moons. 

Coiled springs for the rear of cars 
also are coming in for increased study 
behind the scenes. Buick’s adoption 
of this construction in 1938 marked 
its first American stock-car appear- 
ance, 

The gear-shifting controls under 
the steering wheel or on the dash, 
first introduced this year, seem to be 
gaining in popularity. In one form 
or another they will probably be of- 
fered on.a vast majority of cars next 
year—and as standard equipment in 
more cases than at present. 
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A.C. ERNST, Managing Partner, Ernst & Ernst, 
nationally known Certified Public Accountants. 
Respected for his professional attainments and 
honored for his humanitarian accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Ernst’s great enthusiasm is for his 
home city, Cleveland. He is President of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Trustee of 
Case School of Applied Science and of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, a 
Director of the recent Great Lakes Exposition 
and the National Air Races and identified with 


many other civic, educational and charitable 


J) JHEN a guest visits a hotel, that’s important to both — but when 
“py the hotel does the visiting, that can be important to every traveler. 
By visiting thinking people in business, public and private life, 
Statler research executives keep in touch with the basic needs of the 
traveling public—learn at first hand of new ways to serve their com- 
munities as well as individual guests. 


organizations. Mr. Ernst’s career has required 
extensive and continuous travel both in this 
country and abroad. Above: Mr. Ernst discusses 


hotel service with a Statler research executive. 


A “Guest-Fact” to Statler exec- 
utives is any fact about the 
opinions, desires or habits of 
the traveling public. ‘Guest- 
Facts" are gathered by survey, 
interview and day-to-day con- 
tact with more than 7,000,000 
guests per year. 


On the Left: A Statler Research 
executive analyzes the returns 
from a guest-questionnaire. 

Above: Department Heads of the 
Boston Statler discuss a new 
idea in hotel service. 


Over 25 Years Ago, E. M. Statler 
“invented” modern hotel ser- 
vice in his famous Service 
Codes. They taught hotel 
people to think from the 
GUEST’S POINT OF VIEW. 


OTLELS. 


ST. LOUIS $2.50 DETROIT $2.50 
CLEVELAND $3.00 BUFFALO $3.00 


{Also Hotel Buffalo $2.00} 


Service Problems are as new as 
today’s menu. Below: A group of 
Cafe Rouge waitresses in New 
Yori’s Hotel Pennsylvania gather 
for their daily class on pleasing 
Staticr guests. 


Habits Change and Statler changes 
with them. Here you see a Statler 
bathroom being equipped to meet 
a new need—convenient outlets 
for the electric razor. 


“A Good Night’s Sleep” tops every 
Statler survey as the chief function 
of a hotel. Statler takes mattress 
building seriously; has developed 
one of world’s finest mattresses. 


BOSTON $3.50 


NEW. YORK 
(HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) $3.50 


' s begin at prices shown. 
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QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS: 


Of Interest to Car Buyers...How Today’s Leading 
Low-Priced Cars Compare in Room, Comfort, Economy 


Q. Are “‘All Three’’ low-priced cars 
about alike? 

A. Only in price. Plymouth offers 
many important features that most 
manufacturers put on/y in their high- 
er-priced lines. 


Q. Which is roomiest? 


A, Plymouth...nearly 7 inches longer 
than one; more than 10 inches longer 
than the other. Seats are wider; leg 
room and head room are greater. 


Q. What about road vibration and 
rumble? 

A. Plymouth uses “live’’ rubber 
“cushions” between body and frame; 
they effectively absorb this vibration. 





PLYMOUTH 


5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


*685 


Detroit delivered price. 
Plymouth ‘‘Roadking”’ 
models as low as $645; 
De Luxe models slightly 
higher. Prices include all 
Federal taxes. State, lo- 
cal taxes not included. 





TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMA- 
TEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, 
THURS., 9 TO 10 P. M., E.S.T. 











Q. Are their brakes the same kind? 
A. No. Plymouth has double-action 
hydraulics...for 10 years conceded 
to be the safest type made. 

Q. Do they differ in economy? 

A. Yes. Plymouth owners report 18 
to 24 miles per gallon of gas...lowest 
oil consumption and upkeep. 

Q. Do ‘‘All Three’’ have similar 
shock-absorbers? 

A. No. Only Plymouth has shock- 
absorbers patterned after those on 
the landing gear of huge air liners. 
Q. Do they differ in quietness? 


A. Yes. The new Plymouth is famous 
for its amazing “hushed ride.” The car 


‘go oi! 
INVEST IN “THE CAR 


Roadking 
Wd _ | | THAT STANDS UP BEST” 


is sound-proofed like a radio studio. 
Q. Do they differ in driving ease? 


A, Yes. The new Plymouth has faster 
steering, easier handling...and clutch 
pressure is greatly reduced. 


Q. What features should I look for 
to insure lowest oil consumption? 
A. Four-ring pistons, full-length wa- 
ter jackets, directional cooling, full- 
pressure lubrication. Only Plymouth 
offers you all these. 

Be sure to drive the new 1938 Plym- 
outh. Telephone any Dodge, De Soto 
or Chrysler dealer for a demonstra- 
tion! No obligation. PLymMoutu Divi- 
SION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. 































THE “ROADKING’”’ 
THE DELUXE 




















